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An artist's impression of a 
battery of Clearing double- 
action presses in one of the 
vast press shops at Cowley, 
Oxford. 
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“ The largest press shops in Europe, with over 350 
power presses working with pressures up to 1000 
tons ...a factory area at Cowley alone more than 
half the size of Hyde Park... Here, indeed, 
with its 12,000 and more ules, is one of 
Britain’s greatest industrial enterprises.” 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and pressings 
for many of the most famous names in the British motor-car 
industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 
Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 
Singer, Wolseley. 


Lanchester, Rover, 


Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manu- 


facturers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 


cars in the making 


bodywork and unitary construction in quantity. The unequalled 
service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is founded 
on engineering and production facilities second to none, an organisa- 
tion without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical experience. 

In its continued — and continual — expansion this 
service will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to 


achieve world renown. 


WW PRESSED STEEL GOMPANY LIMITED 


FACTORIES : COWLEY, OXFORD. THEALE, BERKSHIRE. LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: COWLEY. 


LONDON OFFICE: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.I. 


Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 
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NO MIRACLE AT BERMUDA 


opopy has claimed, or is likely to claim, that the 

Bermuda meeting of the three Western Powers was 

a roaring success. Its flat final communiqué could 

be taken to convey anything from confirmation of 
an exchange of familiar views to sheer boredom. Neither the 
course of history nor the direction of Western policy was 
changed. Neither was noticeably clarified. President Eisen- 
hower’s appeal for a United Nations agency for the peace- 
time control of atomic materials, issued immediately after his 
return from Bermuda, merely stole some of the potential 
thunder without seizing the initiative in a spectacular manner. 
It is just possible that the private exchange of views that 
took place at Bermuda produced a real meeting of minds 
between the heads of the British, American and French 
Governments; but, even if that occurred, it could still not in the 
present context be regarded as success. The right function 
for the Bermuda conference was to confirm that the West was 
united, that it had the initiative, and that the only way in 
which Russia could make any new impact on the situation was 
by making a real concession. It was also the function of 
Bermuda to put the seal on an agreed policy for the forthcoming 
meeting with the Russians. But it would have been a miracle 
for any meeting, particularly a meeting which was not meant 
to discuss detail or be surrounded by “ hordes of officials,” to 
settle all that. The most it could have done would be to 
recognise and agree upon the results of a great deal of pre- 
liminary study by those same officials. The miracle was not 
performed. And therefore, in its own rather unreal context 
the Bermuda meeting was not a success. 

Was it an outright failure? A number of rumours of dis- 
agreements and personal discontents have gained currency, des- 
pite—or perhaps because of—the fantastic barrier of “ security ” 
which surrounded the talks. If there is anything whatever in 
these stories, then the “ meeting of minds” cannot have been 
fully achieved. Fundamentally the initiative vis-a-vis. the 
Russians was no doubt retained. The final communiqué 


reiterated that the gains made by the West so far have been 
achieved by firmness and unity and that these advantages are 
not going to be thrown away. But it was difficult in the 
nature of the case for the Bermuda conference to produce a 
positive and agreed policy towards Russia on any other basis 
than that of resistance to aggression and insistence on conces- 
sions. For until November 26th, when the Russians finally 
agreed to attend a Four-Power meeting, there was small cause 
to expect that they would agree to any reasonable discussion. 
Even the policy of Western defence cannot have been fully 
agreed, for nothing was said about the exact way in which the 
French Government’s problems in regard to the European 
Defence Community are to be solved, and there is no specific 
new commitment on the part of either Britain or the United 
States. 

So the Western Powers turn to Berlin quite certain of the 
general (though not the detailed) line their policy must follow 
if the Russians frown, but less certain of what to do if they 
smile. Bermuda has not helped very much. It may not have 
done any harm, which is the most that any realistic observer 
has ever claimed for it. It may possibly have paved the way 
for a fully co-ordinated Western policy to be worked out 
between now and January 4th. But if it has not done that— 
and we shall soon know whether it has or not—it was a failure. 


The Scottish Conspiracy Trial 


From time,.to time an incident occurs which suggests the 
extent to which England and Scotland are separate countries. 
The recent trial in Edinburgh, upon charges of conspiracy and 
the possession of gelignite and weapons with intent to endanger 


life and cause injury to property, of four young Scottish 
Nationalists, was one such—and a striking one. Few people 
in England have done more than gather that there is a lunatic 
fringe of Scottish Nationalist politics in which men can be 
found to imitate the most socially dangerous tactics of the 
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IRA—fortunately with the greatest ineptitude. In Scotland the 
reaction has been very different. There the trial has been a 
cause célébre of the first order, monopolising conversation and 
causing anxiety and indignation. People who are unpolitical 
and unsympathetic to Nationalism—ministers and elders, 
writers to the Signet, landowners and plumbers and bookmakers 
—have been united in a profound uneasiness about police 
methods and tools on the one hand and the political control of 
events upon the other. Many would say that the former were 
dirty and the latter crass, and few could be found who would 
wholeheartedly defend them. The case—as disturbing and 
perhaps as far-reaching as it is fantastic—is discussed in detail 
on a later page by Sir Compton Mackenzie. 


Wake Up Australia 


What has happened to that most marked of Australian 
characteristics, objection to arrogance in high places? Stories 
of corruption in Australian politics are common, and in the 
case of the City Council of Sydney they are so persistent that 
the need for a full enquiry is not only obvious but urgent. 
The Sydney Morning Herald, under its new Editor, John 
Pringle, formerly of the Manchester Guardian and The Times, 
has lately been saying as much with courage and force. It 
has asked for the application of an instrument which has 
already been used to some effect in corruption cases in 
Australia, a Royal Commission, and it has said that two 
Sydney Labour aldermen were willing to give evidence of wide- 
spread and persistent graft and corruption to such a Com- 
mission. Within a few hours of the publication of the leading 
article, of November 17th, stating these facts, the police were 
in Mr. Pringle’s office trying to break one of the fundamental 
freedoms of the Press and to get from him the names of his 
informants, Since then the New South Wales State Cabinet 
has not only refused to ask for a Royal Commission but 
has also, on November 25th, passed with scandalous haste 
through all its stages an infamous measure, the City of Sydney 
(Disclosure of Allegations) Act, requiring anyone having 
information about bribery or corruption of aldermen or 
employees of the Sydney City Council to give information to 
the police. In effect this Act would put the accusers, not 
the accused, in the dock. This is so serious an interference 
with the proper functioning of the Press (which would certainly 
be handicapped in its essential function of exposing, scandals 
if it had to betray the confidence of all its informants) that in 
this country in 1939, Lord Samuel, in the House of Lords, 
successfully held up the introduction of a similar rule, even in 
war time. Yet the New South Wales Cabinet has not only 
passed its Act in peace-time, but actually made it retrospective, 
thus breaking an even more fundamental freedom. The pro- 
prictors and the editor of the Sydney Morning Herald are 
courageously standing up to the threat. But a newspaper alone 
cannot right this wrong. The Australian people must back 


it up. 


Ben Gurion 


In 1797, George Washington retired to Mount Vernon, the 
first president of the United States. Until Mr. Ben Gurion 
resigned the prime ministership of Israel last Sunday, George 
Washington had no close parallel. It is probably true to say 
that without Ben Gurion, there would be no State of Israel, 
and when history comes to judge him, it will have to do so in 
those terms. For it was he who, as Chairman of the Jewish 
Agency Executive in Palestine, was determined to transform 
the Jewish National Home into a Jewish National State 
embracing the largest part of the Mandated territory. When 
Hitler began his pogrom against the Jews, Ben Gurion began 
his movement to “ ingather ” all the exiles. He led the denun- 
ciation of the White Paper of 1939, which contained the British 
Government's decision to limit immigration in belated recogni- 
tion of the Arab point of view. He personally raised and 
trained and led the military Hagannah. In May, 1948, he 


read the Declaration of Independence in the Art Museum at 
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Tel Aviv, he gave the new State its name, and he became its 
first Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. With his depar- 
ture for the wilderness, the first stage, the foundation stage, 
of the history of modern Israel comes to an end. The other 
great founder, Israel’s first President, Chaim Weizmann, died 
in 1952. A gentler, less militant, Zionist, whose work began 
not in Palestine but among World Jewry outside, Weizmann 
quarrelled often and bitterly with Ben Gurion and Ben Gurion’s 
campaign for the State. But for four years, those two men 
guided the new State through war to comparative peace, and 
to the beginnings of a modern economy; and they gathered in, 
in that time alone, 700,000 exiles or half the present population. 
Mr. Sharett, the new Prime Minister, is a fitting Elisha. He 
was head of the Political Department of the Jewish Agency 
during most of Ben Gurion’s tenure; like Ben Gurion, he is a 
member of the Mapai (the Israeli Labour Party); he was chief 
Jewish spokesman at the United Nations when the final 
resolution was passed terminating the British Mandate. Unlike 
either Weitzmann or Ben Gurion, he spent ‘his childhood in 
Palestine. His task will be no easier than theirs, though less 
dramatic. It is to make the State, which they created in war 
and maintained with foreign aid, consistent with the peace of 
the Middle East and able to support itself. 


Ho Chi Minh Flies a Kite 


If Ho Chi Minh, the rebel commander in Indo-China, were 
to repeat the offer to make peace, which last week he dropped 
so casually to the correspondent of a Swedish paper, the cat 
would really be among the pigeons in Paris. There is no class 
or party in France, except the Communists, which now gains by 
the war. The Socialists are necessarily against an “ imperial ” 
struggle. The big business interests have lost their big businesses 
in Indo-China. The bourgeoisie have lost their sons. By 
June this year, 16,000 regular French soldiers (a large proportion 
of whom were officers), had been killed in the campaign, out 
of a total dead of 75,000. Those who favour a European Army 
want peace, because the military drain increases the weakness 
of France vis-a-vis Germany; those who wish to reform the 
French economy want peace, because the financial drain limits 
their scope. The war goes on because the West as a whole 
cannot afford to lose Indo-China, because’ the Americans are 
now providing most of the equipment, and because the Vict- 
Namzvse do not want to be overrun by the Viet Minh. But if 
there was a chance of peace, with even a semblance of honour, 
it would be a bold Prime Minister who could reject it. On 
the other hand, to accept it might be to render the sacrifice in 
vain. Peace without victory in Indo-China would be far more 
inconclusive than the same state of affairs in Korea. There is 
no clear frontier which can be patrolled, no armistice line to 
contain the enemy. It would be peace with an undefeated 
enemy within the ranks, an enemy who could as well carry 
on an unarmed offensive as an armed one. Furthermore, the 
French commanders now feel that, given time, they might even 
be within reach of peace with victory, and‘that at least the 
military situation is turning in their favour. Finally, Ho Chi 
Minh is a Communist, who has spent long years in Moscow. 
Any decision to call off the war with him would be a decision 
to call off the cold war with Russia; and until Russian 
intentions in the Far East are clearer, this would be a 
dangerous thing to do. 


Wage Demands 


The wage struggle sharpens. The disappointment of the 
railwaymen over the result of their 15 per cent. wage claim— 
the Railway Staff National Tribunal awarded them a 4s. per 
week increase—is understandable, but the bitterness with which 
they reveived it and the possibility of further action to press 
their claim must be considered a first effect of the truculence 
already shown by the engineers. If other claims for wage 
increases, those, for instance, of the building workers, who are 
asking for an extra 9d. an hour (about 30s. a week) and of 
the miners, are pursued in the same spirit, and if they are 
rejected or cut down, the machinery of negotiation is likely 
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to collapse. But the key to the present position is the engineers’ 
claim. It is crucial for two reasons: first, because, while the 
impact of higher wages for railwaymen, builders and miners 
will fall primarily on the domestic market, any substantial rise 
jn engineering wages is certain to be reflected in export 
prices in markets where British exporters already have to fight 
to maintain their present position; and, secondly, because if 
the engineers were able to show that truculence pays, the 
whole structure of wage negotiation and industrial conciliation 
would be imperilled. All the more welcome, therefore, in 
contrast to the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s strong pres- 
sure for industrial sabotage through a ban on overtime and 
limitation of piecework is Mr. Arthur Deakin’s statement on 
Tuesday that the workers’ interests would best be served by 
a court of inquiry, and that in any case there should be an 
industry-wide ballot on the course to follow. It is the rank 
and file, after all, who would be the first to suffer from any ban 
on overtime or further strikes. It is more than likely that such a 
ballot would show a majority in favour of arbitration. That 
is why the Communists are so anxious to push through their 
wrecking policy. 


Striking Oil 

Australia, where an oil discovery has set off a gamblers’ 
boom, is not a place where the geologists as a whole have 
ever expected to find really big oilfields. Petroleum is the 
decomposed residue of marine organisms, compacted by 
deposits of mud and sand on the bed of primeval seas. 
Australia has four “ sedimentary basins ” where the series of 
processes necessary to form an oilfield might have taken place, 
and in three of these, men drilling for water have found traces 
of oil and gas in the past. The traces were enough to induce 
explorers to spend perhaps £20 million in generally fruitless 
searches over the last thirty years or so. The Exmouth Gulf 
discovery is in the fourth western basin, a long coastal strip 
which runs southward from North-West Cape. _It is a good 
well: but does it indicate a great field, or merely a prospect 
of useful production on a modest scale? A test flow of 480 
barrels through a quarter-inch pipe in 24 hours is good, but 
not remarkable (though it has never happened before in 
Australia). Optimistic public men are already talking big; 
that is their way. The oil men are much more cautious, not 
only because of the generally unpromising structure of the 
Australian continent, but also because they know that one test 
well cannot show the size, character, and configuration of an 
oil-bearing structure anywhere. For this, more wells will have 
to be drilled. Presumably there is only one drilling-rig on 
hand at this remote and difficult spot. No doubt the company 
will bring in another rig now, but it will take many months 
of work to learn much more about the Exmouth field and, 
say, two years to organise commercial production there. In 
the meantime investors should keep their heads, for though 
the Exmouth discovery is clearly a happy event for Australia, 
the chance of its proving a Kuwait or a Kirkuk is wildly remote. 


The End of Scrutiny 


The premature decease of the Cambridge review, Scrutiny, 
removes the most candid friend and critic of English literature. 
Founded in 1932, Scrutiny has consistently maintained the 
high standards of integrity set by its editor, Dr. F. R. Leavis, 
whose insistence on the necessity of a genuinely serious 
approach to the problems facing modern writers has earned 
him more respect than popularity. Ironically enough, Scrutiny 
was paying its way, and it is lack of support in the univer- 
sities themselves that has forced it to cease publication. That 
it will be missed is certain. The fact that in the United States 
several reviews of the same kind (though not so good) manage 
to keep going should make us think. Our cultural supremacy 
is a dogma in certain intellectual circles, but hardly stands the 
test of brute reality. The sad fact is that all our government 
machinery for encouraging culture was unable to keep our best 
critical review alive. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT has had a domestic week for once, and 

seems quite to have enjoyed a glance at home affairs. 

Colonial controversies have of course kept breaking in, 
and next week will be heavy with foreign affairs, but this week 
the nationalism of the Welsh, the Scots, the Irish—and even 
of the English—has demanded an hour or so of Parliament’s 
time. Indeed, if spontaneous curiosity is any test of the vitality 
of political issues, the statement on road improvements which 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Minister of Transport, made in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday touched more Members more 
directly than almost anything that has been said in the House 
since the end of the war. 

* * * + 


A forest of questioners sprang up on both sides of the House 
as soon as the Minister had rattled off his statement. Between 
fifty and sixty Members all wanted to know if Gubbin’s Corner 
was among the improvements to be authorised. Scottish 
Members clamoured for a road crossing at the Forth Bridge. 
The Welsh tried to jostle the Scots into the Forth so that the 
Severn Bridge could be discussed. At this, Mr. Ellis Smith’s 
patience became exhausted. He put a stop to any more ques- 
tions by giving notice that he would raise the matter of road 
improvements on the adjournment. Mr. Ellis Smith sits for 
Stoke, and although all the Staffordshire Members boast that 
their county has the worst roads in the country he did not base 
himself on any narrow ground. “I will raise this matter on 
the adjournment,” he said, “so that some of us may speak 
for poor old England.” This outburst of rabid nationalism 
from so unexpected a quarter quite shocked the House, in- 
cluding Mr. Herbert Morrison, who gives the impression at 
times that he identifies England with Greater London. 

* * * * 


The Welsh had the rest of Tuesday to themselves and spent 
it speaking passionately or lyrically about rural Wales which 
is steadily being depopulated and is too poor to provide the 
social services which the rest of the country enjoys. Both 
Government and Opposition wish to put the Welsh countryside 
—“ the reservoir of a sweet and democratic way of life,” Mr. 
Goronwy Roberts called it—into good heart again, but they 
quarrel about the means. The main quality of the debate 
was its rustic charm, and no speaker was more charming than 
Mr. Bevan who poked innocent fun at Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe—* a shock absorber,” was Mr. Bevan’s description of him, 
“a very useful piece of mechanism but it is no good by itself: 
you have to have an engine as well.” The shock which Sir 
David had to absorb on Tuesday was the impact of the attack 
from the Opposition benches (Labour and Liberal ‘alike) on 
the almost empty Covernment benches behind him. 

* * * * 


The Scots are passionate too but they are not so unself- 
consciously lyrical as the Welsh. The Scots had Wednesday 
to themselves, and their topic was more gritty than that of 
the Welsh as may be seen from the title of the Bill they were 
debating on second reading—the Housing (Repairs and Rents) 
(Scotland) Bill. Any Bill with two parentheses in its title is 
always a bit of a facer. 

. * * * 

Irish aspirations were mentioned in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday during the committee stage of the measure now to 
be known as the National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill. Lord 
Moyne, a Guinness, and Lord Pakenham, whose sons are named 
Dermot, Patrick, Kevin and Michael, wanted the Bill to provide 
for the return of the Lane pictures to Dublin. The peers 
rejected this proposal by 51 votes to 10 after Lord Swinton 
had sat upon it with English roughness. It was to be hoped, 
he said, that nothing more would be heard about the English 
being mingy. This was Lord Swinton’s first appearance after 
his ten weeks’ Commonwealth tour, and the Lords were 
interested to note that his absence had not weakened that 
dogmatic assurance which has been his characteristic as a 
politician for so long. J. F. B. 









or two ago are now loud with discontent. A con- 

stitution has been suspended; a native ruler has been 
exiled; a tribal society has reverted to savagery; demands for 
independence are heard from peoples without the means to 
support it; British soldiers are in action or on guard where no 
soldiers were to be seen two years ago. It is inevitable that 
colonial affairs should increasingly occupy our anxious attention 
—but not that they should be made the occasion for party 
strife in the House of Commons. For what can this do but 
strengthen, to some extent at home but more widely abroad, 
the false impression that in British political life there are deep 
differences on the essentials of colonial policy? For this 
the Opposition must bear the greater responsibility. There 
are some anachronistic imperialists to be found in the Con- 
servative Party, but who takes them seriously? From the 
recent Parliamentary conduct of the Labour Party, however, an 
observer unfamiliar with the reality might well gather that 
it is overwhelmingly influenced by those, like Mr. Brockway, 
whose fanaticism reduces to absurdity the principle of self- 
determination. Rebels right: Lyttelton wrong. This is the 
war-cry that goes up at the least hint of trouble and long 
before the facts have been ascertained. Mr. Brockway’s famous 
conscience grows less endearing as time passes. The plain truth 
is that in the recent cases of British Guiana and Buganda the 
Colonial Secretary did what he had to do and what would 
certainly have been done by any Labour Colonial Secretary in 
his right mind. The bulk of the Labour Party knows this 
very well; there can be no doubt at all in the minds of the 
Opposition Front Bench. Why, then, such exhibitions ? Mr. 
Lyttelton’s personality may not be universally pleasing and 
his Parliamentary manner may not be of the sort most admired, 
but the Labour Party acts foolishly indeed if it allows petty 
irritation to drive it into a false position. 

Thanks, then, to the Opposition, recent debates on colonial 
affairs have had an air of unreality. A psychologist would be 
forgiven for seeing in Mr. Chuter Ede’s reference to British 
Guiana as an island something more than a slip of-tongue or 
memory. But it is no comic matter to have a half-hearted 
play of sterile party politics obscuring the fact that there is a 
real underlying unity of opinion on colonial affairs. There is 
no time for this sort of farce. In the colonies there is unrest; 
that is real; and before scrambling to condemn the Government 
without troubling to work out why it should condemn the 
Government (as it did so ludicrously in the ease of Buganda), 
the Opposition would be well advised to stop and put this 
trouble in perspective. It has not sprung from nowhere. 
Whatever forms it may take, the common factor is clear. It 
is the growing force of the nationalist spirit which began to 
make itself felt after the First World War, was indirectly 
encouraged by the many schemes of development—economic, 
social, educational, political—put in hand after that war, and 
was given a fresh push by the Labour Government’s progressive 
policy after the Second World War. It is now variously 
whipped up by the “idealistic” interference of Mr. Nehru 
and others in like position, the “ new colonialism” of Russia, 
the desperately confused liberalism of such as Mr. Brockway, 
and the rapidly hardening racial consciousness of the native 
peoples themselves. Britain’s policy is, on the other hand, as 
it has been for many years, to develop, educate, and guide 
its dependencies towards self-government. 

That is the background against which the unrest must be 
seen. A stable policy is fighting to retain its stability in 
unstable circumstances. But beyond that it is an over- 
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simplification to speak of a colonial policy. There are scores 
of dependencies, each in a different stage of development: just 
as their government takes a variety of forms, so does Britain's 
policy towards them. When it comes to examining the local 
application of policy the local factors must be carefully 
scrutinised first of all. In the light of these one may judge the 
strength, and sincerity, of the Opposition’s case when it sought 
to annul the draft order suspending the constitution of British 
Guiana. Before the crisis that country was in the stage which 
immediately precedes autonomy. There was full adult suffrage, 
and, subject only to the constitutional checks in the hands of 
the Governor, the country was ruled by those whom the people 
freely elected. Had general development reached the stage at 
which political maturity is possible ? Did the Ministers show 
a real sense of responsibility, and did they respect the 
democratic institutions by which they came to power ? Events 
answered these questions firmly in the negative; and since 
it seemed highly probable that if the Governor had dismissed 
the Government and forced an election it would have resulted 
only in the return of the People’s Progressive Party with its 
half-baked, Communist-inspired, and absolutely irresponsible 
ambitions for a coup d'état, what alternative was there to 
suspension of the constitution ? 

Similarly with Buganda. This is a province in which develop. 
ment has been steadily and sensibly pressed forward for years, 
In Buganda itself administrative responsibilities were being 
progressively put into African hands. When the King of this 
province demanded separation from Uganda and the granting 
of dominion status, proposed to treat with the Foreign and not 
the Colonial Office, and steadfastly refused to listen to reason, 
the Colonial Secretary, did precisely what any other Colonial 
Secretary would have had to do. But the fanatical tail of the 
Labour Party appears once more to wag the dog. Mr, 
Brockway, said that Mr. Lyttelton’s policy was “disastrous to 
the reputation of this country, to the well-being of the peoples 
of the colonies, and to the racial harmony of the world.” 

It may perhaps be argued that the fires of nationalist senti- 
ment burn too fiercely already to be damped effectively by 
reason. To refuse to take such sentiment into account would 
be dangerous, but to be awed by it into precipitate action would 
be disastrous—not for Britain, and not only for European 
settlers where they exist in numbers, but for the native 
population. These recent debates have shown clearly that what 
is needed in the Labour Party is some clearer thinking on the 
question of “self-determination.” Are the Baganda 4 
“people” with the right to self-determination? If the 
are, are they ready for it? Here there is one point that should 
be mentioned. Now that Iidia has its independence, Britais 
has the constant benefit of advice from Mr. Nehru and hi 
associates. The Indian delegate at Lake Success talks of “ blind 
violence” in Kenya (on the part only of Europeans) and 
laments the “ notorious dislocation of the economy of the land 
halting education and social development” without acknow 
ledging the existence of Mau Mau. When he looks abroad 
Mr. Nehru is, like Mr. Brockway here, what Professor Eagleton 
Professor of International Law at New York University, has 
well called an “apostle of fragmentation "—but he will havé 
none of it on his doorstep, in Kashmir for example. 

Britain’s policies towards its dependencies come well on th 
whole out of any examination. Mistakes have been mad 
and there will be others. There are aspects which should bé 
criticised in Parliament, but sensibly. These policies are t 
in general to the spirit of “ trusteeship ” which informs thet 
The grant of £11,000,000 to Kenya’ (£5,000,000 of which wi 
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go to the development of African agriculture during the next 
five years) is a plain example. Such policies must be main- 
tained with firmness and tact in the face of nationalism 


however intemperate, until economic and social development 
on the one hand and political development on the other meet 
at the point where power may be handed over to a society 
to handle it. It is 


strong enough 
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inevitable that societies in evolution will throw up demagogues 
who will attempt to force the pace. It is inevitable that in 
Britain there should be those whose moral feelings are 
altogether more admirable than the political arguments into 
which they cast them, and who will support such demagogues 
in their innocence. But 'they should be kept in their proper 
place, on the fringe of events. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


mature enough and 

AM all for altruism, a virtue (or is it only a quality ?) of 

increasing rarity. But I cannot help wondering whether 
the members of the Everest Expedition are not being re- 
quired to exhibit it to a degree which is hardly fair to them. 
It was not for money that they set out to climb Everest; but 
as a direct result of their success in doing so a good deal of 
money is being made, and almost none of it is being made by 
them. Their contract with the Joint Himalayan Committee 
ensures that all fees received during the next three years from 
articles and lectures will go to the Everest Trust Fund, for the 
future advancement of exploration and research in mountainous 
regions; and this Fund will also receive a proportion of the 
profits made by the film, by appearing at whose European 
premieres some of the climbers have done a good service both 
to British prestige, and to the pockets of the film interests con- 
cerned, without any material gain to themselves. Sir John Hunt, 
who has now been ordered to rest, is entitled to a small fraction 
of the royalties payable on the astronomical sales of his book; 
the rest will be used to underwrite enterprises in which he, 
unlike the younger members of his team, can hardly hope to 
take an active part. In principle these arrangements—some 
form of which was of course inevitable—are wholly admirable, 
and the Joint Himalayan Committee can be relied on to see 
that they do not work out inequitably in the long run. But 
in the meantime there is a certain irony about a division of the 
spoils from which the victors alone emerge not only empty- 
handed, but committed, in an honorary capacity, to further 
effort. 


Incommunicado 

Though it savours of ideological cant, the dignity of labour 
is something (unlike parity of esteem) in which | am prepared 
to believe. But it is a nebulous and delicately poised concep- 
tion, and it has not (in my own mind, at any rate) been 
strengthened by the decision of workers in various factories 
to send to Coventry those of their comrades who did not 
take part in the token strike. Small children, thus exiled. in 
silence by their contemporaries, are sometimes distressed or 
enraged; at best they must make a tremendous and painfully 
self-conscious effort to show that they do not mind. But I 
should have thought that for a grown man this particular form 
of martyrdom was comparatively easy to endure, while upon 
those applying the sanctions of ostracism there must surely, 
with the passage of time, dawn the suspicion that they are 
making asses of themselves. The gift of speech was granted to 
us to enable us to express our feelings about each other; to 
try to express them by silence is regarded, even in the nursery, 
as a rather feeble gambit, and one which quickly palls. 


Mauvais Quart d’Heure ? 

“ Today it takes,” the Dean of Worcester College had said in 
an unguarded moment, “ three men to do what one man used to 
do”; and he cited as an example of something beyond the 
capacity of modern youth the feat performed by Henry Kingsley 
(Charles’s younger brother), who was up at Worcester a century 
ago. This consisted of running a mile, riding a mile and rowing 
a mile, all within the space of fifteen minutes. The challenge 
had been taken up by one of the undergraduates present, Mr. 
Peregrine Pollen; and last week I found myself on the banks 
of the Isis in Port Meadow charged with the duty of seeing fair 
play in this pleasantly Osbaldestonian endurance test. Under a 


grey sky peopled intermittently by peewits, two small knots of 
people assembled at the start and the finish. Mr. Pollen’s plan 
was to scull down, run back, and finish the course on horse- 
back. Half way down the course I put up a snipe; this I took 
to be a good omen for the challenger, who under the terms 
of a side-bet with his father stood, if he was successful, to win 
his expenses on a wild-fowling expedition to the Outer Hebrides. 


A Private Affair 


Mr. Pollen—unlike Henry Kingsley, who I rather think won 
the Diamond Sculls—is a dry-bob. He was allowed a racing 
start in his skiff; but, in addition to a strongish headwind, he 
had to contend with a number of hazards in the shape of un- 
predictable sailing dinghies and temperamental swans, and he 
did well to complete the aquatic part of the test in seven 
minutes. Splashing ashore, he jogged off—now favoured by the 
wind—along the bank, got back to the start with three minutes 
in hand, and a moment later was returning hell for leather on 
a useful mare called Garth Royal who distinguished herself at 
Badminton. He finished, looking remarkably fresh, in fourteen 
minutes dead. What I particularly liked about this sporting 
interlude was the absence of ballyhoo, the firm refusal to allow 
a wager between gentlemen to be exploited as a stunt. “I don’t 
suppose there’s anything we can do about it, sir,” one of the 
stewards said to the Dean just before the start, “ but that chap 
looks to me remarkably like a reporter.” One really might 
almost have been in Bermuda. 


Striking Force 

The easiest way to increase the exceptional] difficulties con- 
fronting the Territorial Army during 1954—to some of which 
a sensible speech by its Director, Major-General Kimmins, 
called attention last week-end—is to reduce the skeleton staff 
of Regulars on which units rely for training, administration 
and the maintenance of vehicles and equipment. - Under 
pressure of man-power shortage the War Office have just 
done this, by an edict which originally also prescribed 
a reduction of thirty per cent. in the small establisment of 
civilian clerks. The promptitude with which this part of 
the order was cancelled—it was a particularly silly idea, 
since paper-work during 1954 will be heavier than ever because 
of the numbers of national servicemen becoming due for dis- 
charge—may have been due to protests from units all over the 
country; and it set me wondering, insubordinately, whether the 
Territorial Army might not fare better if all its volunteer officers 
organised themselves into a Junta on the lines favoured by 
military circles in Latin America. Our methods would be 
strictly constitutional: no pronunciamentos, no coups d'état, 
no precipitate irruptions into the War Office or the BBC. We 
should merely, when we considered that the interests of our 
units were being threatened by parsimony, folly or neglect, 
indicate our intention of exercising, en bloc, our right to 
resign our commissions. It would create an _ interesting 
situation. 


For Verbiage-Fanciers 

“Say what you will,” remarked the cynic, “against the 
Bermuda communiqué; but from the fact that the word 
‘ inébranlable’ occurs nowhere in the French version of it I 
deduce that nothing can have gone seriously wrong.” 


STRIX 
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President of the 
French Republic 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 


N December 17th the members of both houses of the 

French parliament will, for the fourteenth time, gather 

at Versailles to elect a president of the Republic. 
Eight years ago a great many intelligent Frenchmen had 
persuaded themselves that this office was quite unnecessary. 
The present President had himself recently written a book in 
which he argued that there was not room for both a president 
and a prime minister. The offices should be united and the 
president-prime minister was to be subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of parliamentary government. As a young journalist 
forty-five years ago M. Vincent Auriol had gone still further 
and vigorously protested against any special legal protection 
of the head of State from insult and assault. Throughout 
most of the Third Republic the President was liable to insolence 
in the Press and even occasionally molestation in the 
fulfilment of his duties. His office did not satisfy French 
logic. He did not rule. Then what were his functions ? 
More often than not he was a provincial, and Paris mocked 
at provincials. He was a small-town politician while Paris 
dreamt of glory. His nominal powers were whittled away 
and his representative functions lacked the savour that can 
be given them in royal hands. 

Today such importance is attached to the office that the 
invitation to the Bermuda conference only a fortnight before 
the presidential election has been treated by serious com- 
mentators as a painful discourtesy at a time when France 
is necessarily occupied with her own private affairs. Of 
Frenchmen in the front rank of public life it seems to be 
a minority that are not thinking of their chances of election. 

In fact the President of the Republic was never as 
unimportant as clever Frenchmen tried to make out. The 
history of the Third Republic would have been quite different 
without him. The analogy with the King or Queen of England 
is in many respects very misleading. The President’s office 
was indeed modelled on that of the first of constitutional 
monarchs. In this sense it was the gift of the Orleanists to 
France. But first of all it was modelled on the constitutional 
monarchy of the early nineteenth century when the divinity 
that doth hedge a king had not yet become a bar to all 
political action. Secondly, he is an elected politician with 
long experience from the inside of the working of the parlia- 
mentary machine. Thirdly, the French multi-party system and 
instability of government create situations which British 
monarchs have rarely or never to face. Thus the President 
presides over and participates in all councils of ministers 
(although he does not vote). Under the new constitution he 
is responsible for having the minutes kept and for their safe- 
keeping. A Cabinet meeting on English lines with the prime 
minister in the chair, called a “ Cabinet Council,” is also known 
in French practice, but in recent years it has become, not 
only less important, but apparently less frequent than the 
Council of Ministers. The president is also the chairman of 
the Committee and the High Council of National Defence, of 
the High Council of the Judiciary, and of the High Council 
of the French Union. He fills these duties effectively and is 
thus present during seven years, not only when nearly all the 
important decisions of the French executive are taken, but 
participates in the discussion that precedes them. 


In these circumstances the president would have to be a 
man of singular obtuseness and inexperience, if his opinion 
was to carry no weight in the councils of the State. But 
though the characteristics which make a good French premier 
are not those which make a good French president, all 
presidents with the one exception of Marshal MacMahon, 
have been men of long political experience, frequently as 
Speakers of one or other of the houses of parliament. They 
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have not to make the acquaintance of politicians as visitors 
to their palace. They know them all extremely well from 
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the start. They are often as skilful in political manceuvre ag Hith 
any of the candidates for office from whom they have to select fo Ic 
the next prime minister. over 

It is in this task that a French president’s function js HR" 
entirely different from that of a British sovereign. Whereas ™@ f° 
there is usually only one candidate for office when a British jp" “ 
premier resigns and that candidate has been mainly responsible FS " 
in causing the last government’s downfall, there may in France HE“ 
be half a dozen men with equal claims to the premiership and RY 
those who have done most to cause the crisis may be quite #PS°°' 
unable to solve it. Neither M. Laniel nor M. Pinay, nor gould 






fates 





M. Faure, would have been spotted as the probable next 






premier by anyone except a few personal admirers and friends lic 
a month before they actually took office. Although the § On 
president of the Republic has to consult the Speakers of both Mans: 
houses of parliament and the leaders of all parliamentary groups MRepu 
before making his selection, he more often than not has to fkyen 





make a real choice. It is rare in French politics that a man Mount 







































is the obvious candidate. Further, the chances of success of Minder 
a would-be premier often depend on the moment in a crisis 73 
at which he is sent for. If he is given his chance too early, #Who 
it may be tantamount to refusing it to him altogether. andic 
These powers, however, can only be successfully exercised J &St 
with great tact. The president must never appear to be a jem 
rival to the prime minister or to be flouting the will of the post 
electorate as expressed in parliamentary elections. The French RSF 
political system requires for its working a more brutal function- ferr 
ing of personal ambition as a motive power to keep the wheels #0ct! 
turning than does the British. For this very reason it requires jpfini 
that one highly skilled politician shall be content to sit in a Mpelicy 
gilded cage above the mélée, content that the power and fF | 
influence he exercises shall be seen as little as possible, that Mile t 
he shall appear to have no opinions of his own and that he #F POS 
shall be content to make the endorsement of other people's FF<l: 
signatures his main apparent activity. hat d 
It has been in this difficult and imprisoning office that i 
M. Vincent Auriol has had an outstanding success during | 
the last seven years. There have been reasons why the office P<“ 
of the president of the Republic should be even more useful ont 
under the Fourth than under the Third Republic. Though sg 
governments have not fallen more frequently than during - 
several periods of the Third Republic, they have been much 
more difficult to create. There have been more dogmatic party 
positions to take into account and fewer of those loosely bound 
empirical party groups of the old days and fewer experienced IF 
politicians also. The task of the president as repair-man every 
time the parliamentary machine breaks down has been more BY S 
urgent and more difficult. Even when governments were in 
existence, they have often been so profoundly divided that a The 
non-party voice speaking in the Council of Ministers has been ff 2 
of great usefulness. The very difficulties of French internal Fe?'¢ 
litics have increased the importance of a dignified and ff 5!” 
Semneily warm representation of the French State both in ff 2! 
France overseas and abroad. rrofes 
President Auriol was the first socialist to be elected to the ff A 
office. He had an impeccable record during the German pl 
occupation. Without doubt this first fact has helped him to th 
escape accusations of excessive personal intervention dur.ng his fiIf I 
efforts to refloat the grounded ship of state and on the occasion fy op 
of more than one speech which sounded a slightly personal Return 













note. This has been all to the good, for by its nature his office Bontes: 
is subject to perpetual silent inroads, and it is important that Bontes! 
the first post-war occupant of it should have set the precedent § little 
of filling it fully. M. Auriol’s war-time record has enabled #f car 
him to take full advantage of the one point on which the fbr the 
president’s powers were extended by the new constitution which fhown 
made him president of the new High Council of the Judiciary. Bied tc 
It is due to the President that thousands of sentences for ) me 
collaboration with the enemy passed in the bitter spirit of han tt 





1944-45 have been reduced or terminated and the reconcil ‘ation 
of Frenchmen facilitated. Ia the difficult function of s~ving 
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ubinet crises M. Auriol found his powers reduced as compared 
ith his predecessors, for under the new constitution he could 
9 longer appoint a new premier who then, backed by his 
overnment, asked for parliamentary approval, but could only 
commend to the Assembly a candidate who could not begin 
p form a government until the Assembly had invested him. 
but the President’s part in bringing new governments into being 
us not been less than in the past, and he has devised new 
ptical methods for exploring possibilities in a deadlock, either 
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“rance ~ Bee —s : 2 os 
p and @ Charging a politician with a “ mission of information” to 
quite cover the possible common ground on which a coalition 





ould be based, or else by calling together a council of elder 
matesmen, as last summer, to draft the elements of a common 
licy. 
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h the @ One of the leading historians of modern France, M. Adrien 
' both Mansette, in his new book on the presidents of the French 
roups MRepublic, concludes: “ President Auriol in the course of his 
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ven year term has been the most influential person in the 
puntry. This was not the case of any one of his predecessors 
der the Third Republic except Thiers ” (who from 1871 to 
873 was head of the government as well as of the State). 
Who is to replace him? There have never been so many 
nndidates and never have the probabilities been so difficult 
p estimate. As was not the case before the war, parties now 
kem it necessary to put forward a candidate. There is also, 
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of the Mpost undesirably, talk of electing a “ European ” or an “ Anti- 
rench @ropean ” president—the word European to be taken as 
ction. elerring to the EDC treaty. The nature of the president’s 





nctions makes it most important that he should not be too 
finitely the candidate of a particular group or a particular 
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a #plicy. His own influence would be greatly reduced if this 

- and Mere the case. At the present moment it is particularly desir- 

that le that the new president should not be suspected of opposing 
at he mp possible shift back of power towards the left. Why not 

yple’s Feelect M. Auriol ? We have his own authority for the fact 

hat day by day he has been tearing off the leaves of a seven- 

that ee" calendar as his hour of liberation approached. There 

uring uve been two re-elections in the past, neither of them happy 

ollie recedents. But perhaps, if no candidate receives the 

seful MeCeSSaTY absolute majority after three ballots, M. Auriol 

—— night be over-persuaded. He is sixty-seven. He will need a 
uring reat deal of persuading. 
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nei fi Scientist’s Choice 

every 

a by SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT 

re in a 

rat a Z/ie Spectator has asked a number of scientists the question : 
been @ You were beginning your career now what branch of 

ernal @eience or field of research would you choose? This article. 
and @ Sir Robert Watson-Watt’s reply. Others have been given 
h in @ Dr. J. Bronowski and Professor E. N. da C. Andrade. 

Professor S. Zuckerman will also contribute to this series. 

» the Hf AM far from being sure that I have any fair claim to a 

rman place in this symposium. If I am not misunderstanding 

m to the key question, it is a restrictive variant on the theme, 
o his #If | had my time again.” But haven’t I already exhausted 
asion fy options ? Let me again make public confession, and then 
onal turn to see whether I am not, in fact, hors concours in a 
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mtest that should be limited to amateur and unhabitual 
mtestants in this field of change of mind. Having moved 
little aside from natural succession to the family business 
carpentry—but not without retaining to this day a taste 











the fr the texture and the bouquet of new-dressed timber—I had 
hich fhown an early taste for English prose, so my headmaster 
iary. Fied to steer me towards a goal which now shines more brightly 
, for) me than it did in the early nineteen hundreds, nothing less 
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lan the editorship of the Glasgow Herald. Fond of English, 
ing French, attracted by German, despairingly repelled by 
be archaisms of Latin, apprehensive of involvement in Greek, 
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We Know 
the Answer 


This issue of the Spectator is dated December 11th. So 
there are only 14 days to go to Christmas Day. Tomorrow 
there will be 13 days left; on Sunday only 12. Have you 
settled all your Christmas presents? What are you going 
to do about them? We offer no prize for the solution— 
we Offer the solution. 


The Spectator can be sent to your friends in any part of the 
world, as your Christmas or New Year Gift, for six months 
(26 weeks) for 10s. less than the normal subscription rate. 


The charges are : 
for one or two gift subscriptions ; 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 


We do not mind how many gift subscriptions you open 
provided you do not include friends you know already buy the 
paper regularly. 


A Greeting Card, which will be sent to each friend, will 
convey your good wishes and explain that the Spectator comes 
from you as a gift. 


There is little time left ; why not use this order form now ? 


[IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION.) 


To: THe SPECTATOR, 
99 GoweR STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 






l accept your Special Christmas offer and Cnclose §..rvcucom 2 aun nnmS «cmmmmle 


[OP cose ssmm smn ix-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 






Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, te 
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I turned my eyes towards an alternative goal, not without an 
inner conviction that here too was poetry of a kind, though 
without having yet found “ M’Andrew’s Hymn ” to voice it for 
me. This second goal was as specific as the first. The first 
was not “the higher journalism,” it was the editorship (“ in- 
chief ” was implicit) not of “a great national journal” but of 
The Glasgow Herald and no other. And so the second was 
not “electrical engineering ” (certainly not “ physics”) but it 
was explicitly the Chief Engineership of the electricity generating 
station of my native city of Brechin, population some eight 
thousand. 

Graduating in that electrical engineering which was the 
route to the chosen goal, I already knew that the goal was no 
longer ahead; heavy electrical engineering was not my métfier, 
lighter engineering in the Post Office Engineering Department 
beckoned, but a little hesitantly and obscurely; the new track, 
southbound though it was, seemed strait and narrow in a 
way that the track to the local electricity station had not done. 
So when the Assistant to the Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
departing to a Chair in South Africa, said to the graduate 
electrical engineer (innocent of all formal physics save the first 
year rudiments in which he had collected the class medal), 
“What about taking over my job?” the already habitual 
changer of mind changed course again—this time with no goal 
more definite than that of knowing a little more about the 
physics of radiotelegraphy. There was much to teach and much 
more to learn, but Professor William Peddie, a gentle Orcadian 
who had learnt and taught under Tait at Edinburgh, had much 
more than physics to teach—though perhaps not more than 
natural philosophy at large; M’Andrew was within natural 
philosophy though not within physics. 

The curriculum for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Engineering in the University of St. Andrews in the years 
1909-12 did not open many official gates into the not-exact 
sciences or into the non-scientific and non-mathematical 
humanities, indeed it was much more narrowly technological 
than was reasonable or wise. It was, then, doubly fortunate 
that Peddie was more than a physicist, that Patrick Geddes 
was Officially Professor of Botany but attracted undergraduates 
from every faculty to his enthralling, entrancing, extracurricular 
8 a.m. course of discussions on mankind, human society and 
the like, and that d’Arcy Thomson, Professor of Natural 
History (not yet President of the Classical Association), was 
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willing to gossip with physicists and engineers, as well as wit) 
his equals in mathematics, on “ Growth and Form.” 

But these benevolent gates to a wider, wiser world wer 
blown shut by the explosion of 1914-18; when only the mo 
stubborn non-conformists dared to suggest that the Arm 
Council could make better use of professional scientists thay 
by making them amateur soldiers. And while the Arm 
Council ruminated on this heresy, the renegade journalis 
electrical engineer, telegraph engineer, quasi-physicist, became 
quasi-chemist in the quasi-bulk production of novocaine fo 
military surgery. This excursion was interrupted by a request 
from Napier Shaw, who was busily engaged in converting the 
study of weather from a gentlemanly pastime to a physical 
science and a military technology, that I should apply m 
slender radio physics in an attempt to give thunderstorm 
warnings to aviators. To this day I do not know how he kne 
of my existence or of my radio leanings, but the voice of the 
Army Council answered encouraging my inquiry whether | 
could aid towards winning the war by watching the weather, 
and so, variable as the weather itself, the journalist manqué 
became a meteorologist—but did not cease to be a sort of 
radiophysicist. And as the world storm temporarily abated 
he veered back towards basic radiophysics. 

As the clouds gathered again, there came the privilege of pro 
posing and devising radar, a secret now so much advertised as t 
need no further mention here. Yet, like an inverted Edward 
“I have tried in my time to be cheerful, but philosophy 
would come creeping in.” And so I involved myself in the 
origins and applications of Operational Research. And having 
through or despite these divagations, attained a modest elevatio 
in the scientific civil service, I abandoned it, after a thirty-yeaq 
trial, in favour of private enterprise. Offering myself as 
scientific adviser, I found myself a very minor movie magnate; 
offering myself afresh as a scientific advisor, I found myself 
a very minor oil magnate. For a professed pioneer in radi 
navigation, I showed a talent for straying off the beam ! 

And in the odd moments of these odd jobs I have been trade 

union agitator, trade-union president, reviewer, broadcaster ¢éf 
cetera. My declaration was, in fact, made on 31-10-48: * 
I had it again? I would wish nothing different from life. ] 
would try to cut out some flawed wood from the jigsaw pieces, 
and I would be grateful to live again through the great moment 
of a great people.” 

It is, of course, just possible that if I had my time again | 
would wish to take the first path that was urged on me, thaf 
of the “ higher journalism.” It is not improbable that I would 
involve myself in the mazes of semantics, which I judge to 
be acutely important to the survival and advance of 
civilisation. 

But can I pretend that “the higher journalism ” is a branch 
of the social sciences, “ semantics ” a particular field of research, 
so that I may legitimately cast a longing look along these paths 
without going beyond my present terms of reference? Am] 
to assume that I return to 1912, knowing, as Peddie 
so often repeated, that “the whole universe is necessary’ 
to the incidence of any event in it, knowing that I was to be 
as always, “a sixth-rate mathematician, a second-rate physicisj 

. something of a journalist, a plausible salesman of idea 
interested in politics, liking to believe that there is some poett 
in my physics, some physics in my politics” ? 

Am I to review my impressions of “ branches of science 
and “ particular fields of research” and to choose those whic 
I think most important to the world of 1954 or to the world 
if any, of 1964? Or am I to choose only those to whici 
I could have made a contribution comparable to anything | 
may have done in meteorology, radiophysics, or radar tech 
nology or operational research ? 

I have said that “I regard the release of atomic energy 4 
the highest achievement of the human intellect in history. 
I now say that I regard the work of the neuro-physiologis 
as the most important field of research today, because i 
clarifies discussion of the mind of man by clarifying descrip 
tion of the brain of man. I admire the scientific work whic 
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{s going on in nuclear physics and in neural physiology. I do 
not seek my time again, to adventure in either field; but without 
any turning back of the clock, I have not yet achieved indiffer- 
ence to the higher journalism ! 


Two Jewish Burial 
Grounds 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


LTHOUGH it is common knowledge that Stepney and 
Whitechapel are the chief Jewish centres in London, 
it is not perhaps always realised for just how long this 

has been so. Until a recent visit to the desolate Sephardic 
burial-ground at the rear of a building far up the Mile End 
Road, I, for example, had imagined that this area only acquired 
its present character during the great Jewish influx at the 
eginning of the last century. Yet this old burial-ground, 
dating from the period of the Commonwealth, is in fact the 
earliest Jewish cemetery in this country. 

It seems that when, after three hundred and sixty years, 
Cromwell rescinded the decree by which Edward I had for- 
bidden Jews to settle or trade in England, there was already 
in East London a small but active group of crypto-Jews, 
Marranos exiled from Spain and Portugal, who lived here under 
the guise of Roman Catholics, even attending Mass at- the 
Spanish Embassy chapel. At the head of this group was the 
powerful and enterprising merchant and shipowner Antonio 
Fernandez Carnaval, who was invaluable to the Commonwealth 
Government as grain contractor for the armies and as a man 
able through his ships and his foreign contacts to obtain first- 
hand foreign intelligence for the Protector and his advisers. In 
1656, backed up by other influential Jewish merchants, Carnaval 
presented a petition to Cromwell begging leave to convert a 
house in Cree Church Lane (near Saint Katherine Cree) into a 
synagogue. They also asked if they might be allowed to pur- 
chase a piece of land for use as a burial ground. The syna- 
gogue was already being erected in the same year, and in 1657 
the first burial, that of a widow de Brito, took place in the Mile 
End Cemetery, when the bell of Saint Katharine Cree was 
tolled, and a pall for the coffin lent from the same church. The 
new burial-ground was on the site of an orchard of-one and a 
half acres, and containing forty fruit trees, which lay at the back 
of an inn, ‘ The Soldier’s Tenement,’ on the Mile End Road. 
This graveyard, long fallen out of use, survives intact today. 

To find the Mile End Cemetery is not entirely easy. Much 
of the surrounding area has been bombed, so that the number- 
ing of the houses—the cemetery lies at the back of No. 253— 
is no longer clear or consecutive, and the burial ground is so 
shut in by buildings that you can only guess at its whereabouts 
from glimpses of spindly plane-tree tops above slate roofs. To 
gain access to it you have to pass through the ground floor 
of a home for old people in the Mile End Road: the cemetery 
now seems indeed to serve as a kind of melancholy, flowerless 
garden or recreation place for the inhabitants of this home, 
and for a scattering of small children from the local cottages. 
A fair-sized piece of ground enclosed in high walls of smoke- 
darkened brick, the Sephardic burial-ground is now in a sad, 
neglected and somewhat grimy condition. Many of the flat 
tombstones which lie in measured ranks amongst the grass and 
withered leaves are evidently seventeenth-century, and seem 
carved with skulls and symbols of mortality, as well as with 
the broken tree of life. A good number appear to be of marble, 
though now so dirty, and in the case of those under the tall 
plane trees, so smothered in green lichen as to be hard to 
decipher. Here and there a Portuguese name stands out, and 
at the far end of the cemetery a large stone carved with a 
winged cherub’s head in relief, and dated 1684, has been let 
into the wall, and is now, rather late in the day, protected by 
a sheet of glass. Along the base of the walls, where earth has 
silted against them, broken pieces of engraved tombstones of the 
Cromwellian period jut up here and there. There is altogether 
something sad and yet somehow impressive about this fqrsaken 
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burial ground, which must have represented such progress to 
its triumphant founders, and now lies half forgotten in the light 
of a misty London winter afternoon, its tombstones broken and 
dirty, a damp little bonfire of dead leaves smouldering away 
in a corner, a child floundering vaguely about in the long un- 
tended grass. 

A considerable contrast to the Mile End Cemetery is a second 
Jewish burial-ground which I visited on the same afternoon in 
the same part of London—that off Whitechapel High Street, and 
which, dating probably from the eighteenth century, is now also 
disused. This contains the tombs of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, 
the first of his name to settle in this country, and of his wife. 
To reach this burial ground you turn off the Whitechapel Road 
just beyond Whitechapel Station (coming from the west), and 
enter a small dingy street of brick buildings, some of them tall 
Victorian tenements, the rest little houses of an earlier period 
standing shoulder to shoulder in a row. At the corner of this 
street, Brady Street, a large brewery generates a sense of 
activity and life, its white dray-horses with lemon yellow favours 
in their manes clattering out from the main gate and, as it were, 
lighting up the drab grey street as they go by. You walk along 
Brady Street until you come to number thirty-seven, open a low 
iron wicket gate into a yard, and ring a bell beneath a Gothic 
arch of blackened brick. The brown-painted gate beneath the 
arch is opened by a helpful old lady who lives in a house rather 
grandly labelled “ The Lodge,” and who ushers you through a 
narrow brick passage into a well-kept graveyard thronged with 
upright gravestones, with obelisks and sarcophagi bearing such 
names as Jessel, Solomons and Marks. At the back of the burial 
ground, and quite overshadowing it, runs a noisy railway 
viaduct, but even this does not entirely impair the general 
atmosphere of peace which hangs about this unexpected, almost 
hidden graveyard. Here the grass is lush and green, and there 
are narrow beds filled with frost-bitten plants which will no 
doubt bloom in the spring. There are no plane trees here, only 
some small and much-lopped limes and a few blackened thorn 
trees. 

The tombs of Nathan Rothschild and his wife stand side by 
side near the centre of the cemetery, inside an iron paling. 
Each sarcophagus bears a lengthy inscription in Hebrew and in 
English, that on Baron Nathan’s explaining that having * at an 
early age quitted the paternal roof he settled in England and 
engaged in vast and important transactions all of which proved 
under a beneficent Providence eminently successful.” This 
remarkable man was, in fact, only twenty when he left his 
father’s house in Frankfort-on-Main to come to England. One 
of the five sons of the first banker Rothschild, Meyer Amschel, 
Nathan Rothschild achieved in England a position of respon- 
sibility and a reputation for financial wisdom quite as great 
as that of his father or of his brothers in Naples, Vienna, Paris 
and Frankfurt. Although the story that he concealed for some 
hours the news of the victory of Waterloo so as to speculate 
upon it has been proved false, it was through his intelligent 
arrangement in placing an agent at Ostend on the day of the 
battle that the first news of the victory was given to the English 
Government. He died in 1836 at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-eight, at the height of a career which had dazzled his 
English contemporaries, and it was of his vast undertakings— 
such as that by which he raised fifteen millions for the Govern- 
ment to compensate West Indian planters for the abolition of 
slavery—that Byron was thinking when he wrote in Don Juan: 

every loan 
Is not a merely speculative hit 
But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 

Dying suddenly during a visit to Frankfort for the wedding 
of one of his sons, Rothschild was by his own wish brought 
back to his adopted country and buried in the.secluded old 
graveyard in the heart of Whitechapel, and not far from the first 
of all Jewish cemeteries in England, that in the Mile End Road. 





Between August and October, 1953, Mr. Pope-Hennessy contributed 
to the Spectator a series of articles on post-war London. “ Two Jewish 
Burial Grounds” is the second article in a further short series. These 
articles are to be collected and published in book form by Messrs. 
Constable. 
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ART 
Flemish Art. (Burlington House.) 


To start with, it is playing-card country. 
Then, as the figures take on more substance, 
the glimpses of daily life become more real 
as well. .In.the foreground sits the Madonna, 
oval-faced, modest, with down-cast eyes ; 
her hair, parted in the middle, falls about 
her shoulders ; in the press of meticulous 
wild flowers kneel the unlovely donor and his 
wife. Beyond, in the distance, blue-slate-like 
mountains rear themselves abruptly into the 
sky ; a river winds round them to the 
horizon, two swans gliding with the current ; 
arow of windmills surmounts a gentle viridian 
eminence, castles and mountains ; shepherds 
tend their flocks, no bigger at this distance 
than so many white grubs upon a green leaf ; 
a woman on her way to market kneels by a 
wayside shrine ; a many-arched bridge, a 
water-wheel, a troop of horsemen fords the 
river, a local dog prances with excitement ; 
high in the blue heavens a skein of lacy cloud 
drifts idly across the affairs of man and the 
wild geese fly towards the sun. And then 
there is nothing in the foreground and it is 
summer and the corn is being cut, or it is 
winter and the children are out in the snow 
with their sledges and the woodcutters are 
at work among the bare branches. And then 
it is kings and queens and emperors in armour 
and lace, and village festivals and tric-trac 
players in the tavern. 

The exhibition of Flemish Art at Burling- 
ton House is really four or five exhibitions. 
There is a wonderful collection of some 
seventy manuscripts assembled by Dr. Pacht, 
which covers a period of 250 years ; there is 
an exhibition of primitive and hybrid 
Gothic-Italianate painters ; one of the bois- 
terous later petits maitres clustered round the 
towering figure of Pieter Breughel, who 
opened up for them the whole field of genre ; 
one-man shows by Rubens and Van Dyck, 
by the latter of whom nearly one hundred 
works are catalogued; and in addition 
the architectural room contains a show of 
drawings, of which a number have been held 
over from the recent exhibition in the 
Diploma Gallery. Through all this work 
from 1300 to 1700 runs that strenuous pur- 
suit of superficial appearances which has so 
distinguished the Flemish vision (and which 
Michelangelo thought ‘* suitable only_for 
young women, monks and nuns, or those 
nobles without ear for true harmony ’’) 
combined with a sense of landscape which 
was, as Sir Kenneth Clark has said, to 
Flemish art what movement was to Florentine 
in extending our range of consciousness. 

The Italians constructed from the inside 
out, by means of their knowledge of per- 
spective and anatomy ; the northern artists 
on an empirical basis from the outside in, 
by the acuteness of their observation of the 
surface texture of life. From the frompe 
l’oeil snails and caterpillars, butterflies 
and rosebuds bordering a page in a Book of 
Hours to a seventeenth-century fruit and 
flower piece is no jump at all; from the 
tourney in Jacques de Guise’s Chroniques 
de Hainaut or the view in The Birth of 
Caesar through the door into a Netherlands 
street, to a Breughel Peasant Wedding or 
Winter Landscape scarcely greater. In 
these wonderful manuscripts, which repre- 





sent the very beginning of northern art, are 
2 multitude of rich and enchanting fancies 
of the utmost charm and delicacy—for 
diversity, consider Nos. 555 and 557, 560, 
569 with its lovely bird, 576 and 585. 

The first guild of painters, the Guild of 
St. Luke in Ghent, was founded in 1337 and 
by the end of the century nearly every city 
in Flanders had its own. The end of the 
middle ages could be said to be marked by 
the step from illumination to altar-picture 
which led to the technique of oil painting 
and by the collapse of the international style 
into local schools, which the new century 
brought. From, perhaps, 1425 to 1525 
Flanders dominated all art in Northern 
Europe. Two superb altarpieces by Mem- 
ling from among a generous representation 
dominate the primitives at Burlington House. 
There are great works by Roger van der 
Weyden, Gerard David, and the melan- 
cholic Van der Goes whose Hippolyte de 
Berthoz and his wife almost foreshadows 
Gainsborough’s Mr. and. Mrs. Robert 
Andrews in its treatment of the landscape. 
Hearts will be lost to the ‘* Master of the 
St. Ursula Legend,’’ but Van Eyck’s thin- 
lipped wife, who risked her annuity in a 
municipal lottery in 1445 and whose portrait 
once served as an eel skinning board in the 
Bruges fish-market, must take central place 
here. 

If Van Eyck is the archetypal giant of his 
period, and Rubens and Van Dyck similarly 
bestraddle theirs, so does Breughel, stretch- 
ing backwards and forwards in time, domin- 
ate the intervening period. The disappoint- 
ment of the Vienna pictures exhibition may 
be assuaged by the eleven examples here, 
which include the great hell-fire and dam- 
nation set-piece of Mad Meg traipsing 
through every horror of the collective 
unconscious with drawn sword and frying- 
pan; two versions of The Fall of Icarus ; 
the Bird Trap; the sonorous harmonies of 
the Flight into Egypt and the curious and 
ironic ‘grisaille of the Death of the Virgin. 
How massive was Breughel’s grasp of the 
unities, that he could combine Ovid with a 
German proverb (** No plough comes to a 
standstill because a man dies *’) and gets 
away with it; stage-manage the ‘** Dulle 
Griet *’ without descending into the trivial ; 
consistently wrap up and conceal the 
ostensible subject-matter of his paintings 
while nevertheless illuminating that subject 
at the same time; combine a humorous 
view of mankind—now ironic, now farc.cal 
—and a serious view of nature without any 
sense of strain. His human sympathies and 
visual objectivity and elemental energy 
make him impregnable. 

So to Rubens and Van Dyck and their 
respective studios. Rubens is not seen at 
his best (many of his greatest achievements 
have gone to the exhibition at Rotterdam) 
but some very fine landscapes are included, 
notably a moonlight scene, The Prodigal 
Son, and the Landscape with Cattle from 
Munich. There is an unexpected and quite 
masterly painting of a lioness, and, since 
he always had an eye for a pretty woman, 
some fine portraiture. Van Dyck, given the 
whole of the large Gallery III and most of 
Gallery VI, may be judged from examples 
of the dazzling early days in association with 
Rubens (The Martyrdom of St. Sebastan 





painted when he was 17, and St. Martin 
Dividing his Cloak painted at 21), but mainly 
by the work of his English period, shown 


here in great profusion. As one surveys so 
great a number of noble fops in armour and 
clear-complexioned ladies in silks, satins 
and lace, all of them as high-bred as bor 
zois, there is a temptation to dismiss the 
never-failing elegance as mechanical, a 
trick with ** an idle hand, a lady’s wrist, a 
long finger adorned with a ring.’’ (The 
element of flattery in Van Dyck may be 
gauged by comparing his portraits of 
Thomas Howard with those by Rubens.) 
The wheat is here as well though, in paint- 
ings like the triple head of Charles I, made 
for the use of Bernini, and the double 
portrait (though Van Dyck was usually less 
successful with more than one figure) of 
Thomas Killigrew and (possibly) Thomas 
Carew. M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


The Boy Friend. By Sandy Wilson. 
(Embassy.)——-Ne Sign of the Dove. By 
Peter Ustinov. (Savoy.) 

WHAT were the Twenties really like ? Were 

they as gay and cynical as all that? Were 

they early Aldous Huxley or late D. H, 

Lawrence ? You can get some idea by going 

to see The Boy Friend, *‘ a new musical 

comedy of the 1920s.’’ All the ingredients 
of a classical form are there from the boop-a- 
doop music to the dirty old peer with a gorgon 
for a wife. As the chorus of young ladies 
from Mme Dubonnet’s finishing school 
flutter on to the stage in cloches, dresses like 
Strait-jackets (bosoms were not being worn 
just then) and chaste, but obtrusive, under- 
wear, the spell is cast. By the time we reach 
the speciality dance (apache-cum-Spanish- 
cum-Palais de Danse) in the last act it is 
thoroughly established. We are bemused 
and enchanted. How Sandy Wilson who is 
too young to have experienced the Twenties 
himself managed this sorcerer’s evocation of 
their ghosts is more than I can say. Perhaps 
it is that there is always a time lag in musical 
comedy. In 1926 a show runs in the West 

End for a couple of years, in 1936 it is still 

running in some spa or seaside resort with 

a reduced cast, but the old, old original tunes 

and dialogue. So that the musical comedy is 

a good deal nearer to us than many other 

features of that far-off age. 

However, this in no way lessens Mr. 
Wilson’s achievement in recreating an epoch. 
His pastiche is very funny indeed, his satire 
has bite without bitterness and he is well 
served by the cast. Anne Rogers makes a 
good ingénue without a boy friend and 
Denise Hirst a not-so-ingénue with too 
many. Anthony Hayes did equally well as 
the Hon. Tony Brockhurst serving time as a 
messenger boy. I am not certain that 
singing off key really assists the burlesque, 
but otherwise the joke was well taken. This 
was a happy evening, and happiness is a 
rare enough quality in the theatre to deserve 
a special mention. 

- - * 

Peter Ustinov’s little joke was unfortu- 
nately less successful. Niobe D’Urt, a 
leading poetess, and her all too aristocratic 
brother, Sir Mohammed, are holding a house 
party in their exquisitely uncomfortable 
country house. Unluckily for them and their 
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guests, a deluge is in progress, the waters are 
rising and the part of Noah has devolved 
on their eccentric father who eventually sets 
sail in his ark, accompanied by a young girl 
called (oddly enough) Hope, leaving his 
children and their guests to drown. We infer 
that they deserve to drown, since the main 
amusements at the weekend have been 
adultery and literature (in that order). 

Now the idea of a useless society fiddling 
while Rome burns is not a new one. But, 
for it to be realised on the stage, it is essential 
for the section of that society portrayed to 
be representative. As it is, it seems a little 
hard that honest dustmen, civil servants and 
bishops should be wiped out on account of 
the sins, literary and otherwise, of a clique 
of Byzantine intellectuals. Fire from heaven 
would have been more discriminating in its 
operation, though admittedly more difficult 
for the stage-manager. Mr. Ustinov falsified 
the important thing he had to say about our 
civilisation when he said it about people of 
no importance. This defect undermines the 
whole play. It is responsible for the tedious 
bedroom burlesque of the second act which 
completely holds up the main action and for 
the rather forced satire of the first act where 
the wit, though brilliant in places, is spread 
too thin to be effective. 

Under these circumstances the cast do 
their best. Miles Malleson denounces 
society with some conviction as the father, 
while Beatrix Lehmann as his daughter, the 
poetess, gives us a horrible mixture of 
coyness and preciosity. Robin Bailey is 
funny as an imbecile peer with literary 
pretensions. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


The Kidnappers. (Gaumont.)——The Golden 

Coach. (Cameo-Poly.) 

CHILDREN in films are either, it seems, 
perfectly wonderful or perfectly dreadful. 
There is no such thing as a moderately 
good child actor; lisps are not lisped 
reasonably well, tiny feet do not patter 
adequately. Film babies command total 
nausea or total adoration. Save for the 
children in Jeux d’Enfants 1 have never in 
my life seen two more enchanting young 
than the little Scottish boys called Jon 
Whiteley and Vincent Winter who are 
appearing in, and indeed dominating, The 
Kidnappers. One does not know whom to 
compliment; their parents, their director 
Philip Leacock, their script writer Neil 
Paterson, or themselves. 

The film concerns a community of 
Scottish and Dutch settlers in Nova Scotia 
just after the Boer War. The children’s 
father has been killed in South Africa, their 
mother has recently died, and they come, in 
tight black stockings and little buttoned caps, 
to live with their grandparents. Grandpapa, 
played by Duncan Macrae, is a stern auto- 
crat with a bitter hatred of the Boers; 
Grandma, Jean Anderson, is overshadowed 
by her grim husband, and there is an un- 
happy frustrated daughter, Adrienne Corri. 
The boys, not cruelly treated, but shorn of 
affection, want above all else a dog, but this 
being denied them they kidnap a baby instead 
and hide her in a wood hut. The scene in 
which five-year-old Master Winter keeps 
his protegée company—she is a madly gay 
blonde of about two—is so enjoyable I 
could see it a hundred times, and heaven 
knows I am no child lover. In sum this 
is a touching, funny, sad, delightful film and 
should not be missed. 


Delightful too, in a different way, is Jean 
Renoir’s The Golden Coach, a film made in 
Rome, but spoken in English by Anna Mag- 
nani, Duncan Lamont, Paul Campbell and 
Ricardo Rioli. Loosely adapted from Prosper 
Merimée’s La Carrosse du St. Sacrement it 
is about a troupe of Commedia dell’arte 
players visiting a Spanish colony town in 
South America. It is in technicolor, and 
before praising the director I would like to 
pay tribute to Maria de Mattheis for her 
ravishing costumes, for the delicate shadings 
of her eighteenth-century old world contrast- 
ing with the harsh bright hues of her new. 
The eye never wants to laze, it is either 
excited or soothed, and M. Renoir leads it 
to follow exquisite patterns. What a brilliant 
director he is! Here is a stylised comedy, 
three men, the Viceroy, the bullfighter and 
the soldier in love with the actress, and he 
manages to retain its indigenous artificiality, 
its formal premises and conclusions so 
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suited to the Vivaldi which accompanies it, 
and yet warm it into life. His camera, 
strolling from the elegant minuet to the 
backstage rough and tumble, traces a 
thousand coloured threads and he lifts them 
lightly in his fingers and weaves them into 
something between a Guardi picture, a 
Mozart opera, and a harlequinade. 

Anna Magnani, only slightly handicapped 
by a foreign tongue, gives a typical illustra- 
tion of ‘‘temperament,’’ charging through 
the full range of emotions with great gusto, 
great ability and small charm. She looks 
splendid, has a fine sense of comedy ‘and is 
as admirable as she is unsympathetic. Mr. 
Lamont grapples nobly with this fire-eater. 
The other gentlemen are burnt, if not to 
ashes, then to embers. Yet the grate is 
always alight, always crackling, and the 
pictures in M. Renoir’s fire are so lovely I 
unreservedly commend them to you. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Psychiatrists and Others 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 197 
Report by Guy Kendall 
Competitors were asked to define (each in four lines of verse) any two of the following: a snob, 


a psychiatrist, a virtuoso, an agnostic. 

‘**Virtuoso’’ was chosen because its 
exact meaning has always eluded the setter. 
The history of it as given in the OED 
begins with : ‘‘ one who has a general interest 
in arts and sciences.’’ Then, presumably, 
the rival word ‘‘expert’’ entered the 
language, and ‘‘virtuoso’’ was affected by 
the ‘‘law of contracted (or specialised) 
meaning.’’ It took a depreciatory sense and 
became something like ‘‘pundit.’’ It then 
assumed an antiquarian tone, and finally 
became almost confined to music. All these 
facts are attested by our entries. For instance, 
to take the last point, R. E. Gregory sent 
the following rather inflated Clerihew: 

The virtuoso 

Is oh so 

Clever on the instrument of his choice 

That we are often led to wonder why he 
doesn’t get on with playing it instead of 
spending so much time introducing each 
piece in that monotonous voice. 

The Agnostic produced many labyrinths, 
like this by G. H. E.: 

That there’s a God, he does not know, 
And what he knows he knows not, 
Nor what he knows not does he know; 
God knows what else he knows not. 

The Psychiatrist came in for some hard 
knocks, making one suspect that some 
authors had suffered from that ‘‘dowser of 
the heart’’ as J. N. Wheeler called him. 

Possibly that is true of Martin Ammon who 
contributes the following: 

He says that every one should do 
Whate’er his ego bids; 

His ego bids him stick his nose 
In other people’s ids. 

The treatment of the Snob showed a good 
deal of variety. Frank Carr gave an original 
suggestion (note the sex!): 

But she’s a snob who holds in deep 

derision 

The indigent neighbour without television. 
R. J. P. Hewison put it very concretely : 

Possessed of the uncommon touch, 

He pushes to the fore: 

He could not love a lord so much, 

Loved he not Viscounts more. 

I recommend prizes of £2 each to René 
Haynes and H. A. C. Evans, and £1 to 
**Pibwob.’’ Commended are A. M. 
Sayers, Captain W. R. S. Robertson, 


Edward Blishen, Irene Munro Fraser, 
Mrs. D. S. Walker, Mrs. N. Gunter, J. 
Aitken, J. D. Macbride, John Farley-Smith 
and E, W. M. 


PRIZES 
(RENE HAYNES) 
The Snob 
Victorian magnates all abhorred 
The common man who aped a lord; 
But in this age, condemn who can 
The lord who apes the common man? 
The Psychiatrist 
O what a spiced and steaming stew 
He cooks within the cauldron you 
Mingling beneath the rattling lid 
Ego and Oedipus and Id. 
(H. A. C, EVANS) 
The Agnostic 
He sees the mountains towering high; 
The splendour of the midnight sky; 
The flowers in simple beauty grow 
Each Spring—and still he doesn’t know. 
The Virtuoso 
There’s none can make you ill at ease 
And wholly disconcerted, oh so 
Quickly, with his expertise 
And knowledge, as the virtuoso. 
(‘‘Prpwos’’) 
The Psychiatrist 
His clinic use is not to grub 
In conscious minds but in their sub, 
From which triumphantly he brings 
To light all sorts of horrid things. 
The Agnostic 
When asked if he believes in God 
He’ll neither shake his head nor nod; 
Where this means honest doubt, not whim, 
God, we are sure, believes in him. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 200 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
Competitors are asked to write a report 
on 1953 in the form and style of a company 
report for shareholders, a school report, 
the report of a Government Committee, a 
staff confidential report, or a social survey 
report, Limit 200 words A Prize of £5, 
which may be divided, will be awarded. 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘‘Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than December 
22nd. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of January Ist, 1954. 
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Letters to the Editor 





TELEVISION BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Sirn,—The House of Commons have still to 
debate the Government's proposals on tele- 
vision. Before they do so, it would be well 
for them to recognise the heart of the matter 
which is, quite simply, the pounds, shillings 
and pence of visual broadcasting. 

It is as well to remember that no one, in 
the current controversy, has ever seriously sug- 
gested that the BBC’s monopoly in sound 
broadcasting should be broken. If the same 
doesn’t apply to TV, it’s for the simple 
reason that a large number of people are 
dissatisfied with the BBC's standards in this 
field—without necessarily blaming the BBC. 
The BBC just hasn’t the money. It costs, on 
the average, six times as much to prodyce a 
['V programme as its equivalent in sound. 
So, many people—even some in principle 
opposed to introducing a commercial element 
—want an alternative service. As advertising 
revenue is the most obvious and proven source 
of income, the argument has been about the 
pros and cons of this. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment’s proposals in its White Paper prevented 
the Lords’ debate from being about anything 
else. Even so, some of the noble lords 
managed to get near the crux of the problem. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury thought £5 
per annum not too high a TV licence fee. 
But the Archbishop also thought more tele- 
vision inadvisable, and thus, I felt, knocked 
the bottom out of his case. If people have 
to pay £5 a year for their TV licence, the 
noxious habit of doing practically nothing 
with their leisure except watch TV will 
increase. It’s only human nature to want 
one’s money’s worth. 

Just because Lord Halifax’s motion was 
defeated, it would be wrong to say that the 
Government's proposals carried the day. The 
Government, if it has any sense, will now 
sit back and think hard. Public corporations 
have their merits; but I fail to see how their 
duties can be reconciled with the necessity 
of attracting commercial interests. The 
Government's statement that “the combining 
of the Controlling Body with the ownership 
of the transmitting stations and other such 
fixed assets would . . . be the best means of 
ensuring adequate standards of taste” is so 
naive that one can scarcely believe one’s 
eyes. Lord Samuel performed a valuable 
public service in brilliantly showing up the 
fallacies of this ingenuous train of thought. 
Advertisers appear to be by no means keen on 
the new and expensive medium. Where will 
the Government be, then, if the advertisers 
refuse to use the facilities, provided out of 
public funds, except on their own terms ? 
No: if commercial TV is wanted, let commerce 
supply it—including the considerable capital 
investment needed to build and equip 
stations. Commerce then would have some- 
thing to lose as well as to gain; and this 
would seem to be the surest guarantee that 
programme standards comply with the require- 
ments of such controlling bodies as may be 
set up. 

Where, then, do we go from here, assuming 
that we dislike the excesses of sponsoring but 
want a wider choice of programmes than the 
BBC can offer us? I would suggest that the 
Government should immediately make a 
thorough investigation of Subscription TV, 
which is beginning to establish itself in the 


United States, Under this system, the viewer 
pays for what he wants to see—and I cannot 
imagine anyone denying that this is an 
equitable procedure. Is it really too much 
to expect viewers to pay a shilling or two 
for events which, if they attended them in 
person, would cost them as many guineas ? 
There are many different ways in which such 
IV subscriptions can be collected; the most 
sensible would seem to be a meter operating 
‘on a time basis. Sets could also be made 
tuneable to two or more channels; and two 
or more dials on the meter would show the 
time clocked up by the alternative pro- 
grammes. Something like genuine competi- 
tion would at long last emerge if the moneys 
thus raised were divided strictly in proportion 
to the listening time “clocked up” by each 
programme. 

Naturally, this system would call for 
different safeguards from those proposed by 
the Government under its present scheme. 
Variety programmes are so much the greatest 
“draw” that the time allotted to them by 
each programme would have to be rationed; 
and broad regulations would have to be laid 
down as to the time to be spent on plays, 
serious music, etc. Competition would thus 
be for quality and range within a framework, 
which, though fixed in its broader outlines, 
would allow the maximum outlet for indivi- 
dual imagination and initiative. 

How much should this cost the viewer ? 
Here there is indeed plenty of room for 
argument! Would anyone, I wonder, grudge 
3d. an hour—}d. a head for a family of four ? 
Assuming the family were TV-crazy and glued 
to their set from six till ten each night, their 
total entertainment bill would come to 7s. per 
week. More to the point is the fact that the 
sensible viewer who picks and chooses, and 
views perhaps eight hours a week, would pay 
something like the £5 fee suggested by the 
Archbishop. And, right at the other end of 
the scale, the highbrow who only wants to 
see the occasional opera or Shakespeare play, 
pays perhaps less than today. But why on 
earth shouldn't he? If he is foolish enough 
to have invested in a TV set at considerable 
expense, should he be fined another £2 a year 
for the privilege of not using it ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. JUNGE 
“ Graystanes,” Marsh Lane, N.W.7 


THE BIG TRUTH 


Sir,—Your leading article in your issue of 
November 27th is an admirable exposition 
of the need for a closer understanding between 
the people of our country and those of the 
USA. “The Big Truth still stands, The 
United States is our sure ally. . . But it 
needs to be demonstrated every day.” 
Many people, Sir, would be prepared to 
demonstrate it in a most practical manner, 
namely by visiting our ally and seeing for 
themselves how much the Americans care for 
their own freedom and that of the world. But 
it has not been possible for fourteen years 
now for a private citizen of this country to 
pay a private visit to the United States. We 
talk of the ideals of democracy, of the need 
for unity in the western world and of closer 
understanding, and yet we are denied the 
elementary freedom of :intercourse with our 
great ally. Nothing contributes more to the 
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atmosphere of suspicion today in the world 
than the fact that a barrier stands between 
the ordinary peoples of the three great 
powers, Russia, the United States and our 
selves. We cannot control the Russian out. 
look, but surely, despite the dollar problem, 
some means could be found of allowing us tg 
pay the elementary courtesy which friendship 
demands, that of going to see our friends, 


It is not enough that Sir Winston Churchil] 
can go and see Mr. Eisenhower. It is time 
that anyone who wants can go and see friends 
and relatives, can go and discover for them- 
selves the Big Truth and uncover the Big 
Lie.—Yours faithfully, 


G. W. RIDDELL 
Livister, Symbister, Lerwick, Shetland 


THE KENYA HOME GUARD 


Sin,—Without rancour I must comment briefly 
on the letter in the Christmas number of the 
Spectator (November 20th) entitled “The 
Kenya Home Guard.” I have been a member 
of this body since its inception and | can 
assure you that it is a benevolent institution 
consisting mainly of middle-ageu Nairobj 
business men who wander round the suburbs 
at night feeling somewhat self-conscious in 
their armament. Its object is to protect 
wives, children and property. I have five 
Kikuyu servants who have never been “ beaten 
up” and though life is hard on law-abiding 
Kikuyu these days most of them accept the 
present restrictions philosophically. 

There is a very unpleasant court-martial 
going on at this moment, and I think it is 
worth pointing out although the case is sub 
judice that the accused is not a Kenya settler, 

Your correspondent may be referring to the 
Kikuyu Home Guard, and it can only be said 
that the cruelty of African to African is 
notorious, and that cruelty begets cruelty, 
Most of us who were brought up in Africa 
(I arrived aged five) are fond of Africans and 
treat them as fellow human beings in every 
way.—Yours faithfully, 

A SETTLER 
Nairobi 


BY WANDLE BANKS 

Sir,—It was interesting to read John Pope- 
Hennessy’s article on Wandsworth, one of the 
many former towns and villages which have 
been swallowed by London but which still 
retain something of their own character and 
individuality. Wandsworth is more interesting 
historically than most, and, because of its posi- 
tion on no important through-route out of 
London, remains today something of a back- 
water. It has not developed like its ne ghbours, 
Putney, Clapham, Tooting and Streatham (all 
now included in the same borough), into a 
great shopping centre but retains, despite its 
Town Hall, something of a small-town atmos- 
phere. He mentions the brass foundries, and 
the weaving industry of the Huguenots but 
omits the most significant and interesting of 
the old trades carried on at Wandsworth. In 
the iron mill spanning the Wandle the rails 
for the oldest public railway in the world, the 
Surrey Iron Railway, were forged. It carried, 
horse drawn, goods from the then numerous 
mills and foundries of the Wandle valley (in 
places such as Croydon, Mitcham and Merton) 
to the quayside at Wandsworth. Later it was 
extended from its terminus at Croydon to 
Merstham to make contact with the Reigate 
stone quarries. 


The study of such old industries, located 
on streams narrow enough to be easily 
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spanned yet fast enough to provide power, 
is extremely rewarding, and in many respects 
illustrates the early development of the 
manufacture of Britain’s most important 
products Industries such as iron smelting, 
cloth-printing, papermaking and engineering 
have flourished for a long time on the banks 
little stream near London, on 
Wandle, Lea, Cray, Darent and others. On 
such rivers, industries in the modern sense 
developed on a greater scale and at an earlier 
date than is generally realised by those who 
associate the Industrial Revolution mainly with 


of many a 


the Midlands and the North.—Yours faith- 
fully. 

D. W. LLOYD 
Tara, Manor Drive, Hartley, Dartford, Kent 


PRIESTS, POLITICS, AND THE POPE 


Sir,—! must thank Mr. Gedge for his explana- 
tion. “The Roman hierachy,” he tells us, 
means “the French Bishops.” And he settles 
the black cap yet more firmly on his head as 
he sentences them for hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy is an ugly word for an unattrac- 
tive vice, and I deplored Mr. Gedge’s use of 
it for three reasons. First, severe moral 
judgments, unless they are based on a most 
exact knowledge of the persons and circum- 
stances involved, are undesirable. Secondly, 
ijt is normally better to criticise the lack of 
information or intelligence of an opponent: 
by all means call him an ess, but do not call 
him a rogue. Thirdly, a charge of hypocrisy 
seems to me to be poor tactics. The virtuous 
will sustain it with equanimity and the hypo- 
crite after his kind. Neither is likely to listen 


subsequently with attention. But to call 
another man, with all courtesy, an ass is 
in itself a friendly gesture. For it appeals, 


by implication, to a kinship in the common 
asininity of the sons of Adam.—Yours 
faithfully, 

I. CHARLES EDWARDS 


Ampleforth, Yorkshire 


Sir,—Mr. Gedge raises so many interesting 
points that one could not answer them 
adequately without occupying more space than 
is available. If you could arrange for 
an article by some authority on the subject 
to be printed in the near future, | am sure 
it would be very much appreciated by more 
than one of your readers, | cannot,, how- 
ever, refrain from adding my own little bit 
now. 


Mr. Gedge errs on two general points. 
Firstly, he does not appear to see _ the 
difference between the words “attach” and 


“co-operate.” Now the difference seems clear 
to me; it was, in fact, his use of the former 
word to which I objected before. Surely “to 
attach” implies the dependence of one on 
the other. Thus, if the Church attached her- 
self to a régime she would become subservient 


’ 


to it. “To co-operate” would imply two 
independent forces working together. The 
Church co-operating with a Government 


would thus be able to take an independent 
attitude on any matter on which she disagreed 
with that Government, and make an uncom- 
promising stand. An example of this is the 
Church’s views on inter-racial marriage in 
South Africa. 

My second point is this: Mr. Gedge seems 
to deny Catholics the right to take part in 
Politics, and also the right to have a party. 
Religion and politics are two separate things, 
but surely Catholics may take an active 
interest in both, and especally when one 
affects the other. Catholics have a right to 
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form a party as much as anyone else, particu- 
larly when such matters as the right to 
choose education for your children, or the 
basic rights of the individual are concerned 
(as they would be if the Communists came 


to power in Italy). Whenever the interests 
of Catholics as a whole are at stake why 
should they not unite politically? The 


danger, as the Church points out very often, 
is that their politics may become indivisibly 
associated in other people’s minds with their 
religion. Mr. Gedge makes this mistake.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN R. WIGHTWICK 
Corchester, Corbridge -on-T yne, 

Northumberland. 


THOSE CHOUGHS 


Sin,—Though I make no claim to be either 
a Shakespearian scholar or an ornithologist, 
may I suggest what seems to me to be a more 
convincing interpretation than that in Strix’s 
delightful article ? 

Strix is “a one-picture, one-gun man.” One 
gun, yes: but surely two pictures—two cumula- 
tive pictures: n.b. “ or russet-pated choughs.” 

In picture No. 1 the wild geese scatter 
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when they “eye” the fowler stalking them 
with his net, not “at the gun’s report.” A 


fowler is “ one who hunts wild birds whether 
for sport or food, especially with nets” 
(Shorter OED): cp. “the snare of the fowler” 
Hosea 9.8, Psalm 91.3., Psalm 124.7.: cp. also 
a decoy pond. 

In picture No. 2 it is sound, not sight, that 
gives the alarm. I do not attempt to identify 
the choughs, beyond saying that “ cawing ” 
strongly suggests members of the crow family, 
and that “many in sort’ may mean “ many 
together,” not “of many kinds.” 

But the problem recalls another which has 
puzzled me. How came the Cornish chough 
to be heraldically associated with St. Thomas 
a Becket ? and what is the origin of the sur- 
name Beckett ? 

Is it possible (a) that there is a play upon 
the French verb becqueter which means (inter 
alia) “to peck at”: (b) that Cornish is a cor- 
ruption of corniche—*a ledge or path along 
a precipice”; (c) that accordingly a Cornish 
chough is a “ cliff-dwelling-pecker ” ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

HENRY WILLINK 
Magdalene College, 


The Master's Lodge, 


Cambridge 


Country Life 


ANYONE who contemplates keeping chickens 
in our part of the world must take account 
of the fox, and ours is a hill fox, a creature 
that travels along ledges, runs under over- 
hanging rocks and has many escape and bolt 
holes through slabs and devious routes that 
bring him out on the other side of the moun- 
tain. There is a fox living on the cliff above 
the cottage. I have lately found evidence of 
his presence, and I think I know where he 
lives, although there is nothing much we can 
do about his living quarters. He has more 
than one way in and the limestone is under- 
mined. Two or three hundred yards lower 
down is the fowlhouse, at present unoccupied. 
It is bounded by a high fence of netting, but 
when the chickens are in residence, as we hope 
they may be next year, something more will 
have to be done to block the way against 
old Charlie up the cliff. His diet, from what I 
can make out, is varied. He had a web- 
footed bird of some sort a week ago. I have 
seen the remains of rabbits and something 
very like the bones of a fish, although where 
he got the fish course from I can’t imagine. 
Perhaps when we have the ehickens he may 
be fool enough to venture down and be 
trapped or shot. We tolerate the stoat but 
I doubt whether toleration will be possible 
in the case of the fox when point-of-lay birds 
are sO expensive and the raider’s appetite so 
ravenous. 


Field Glasses 

To watch birds or study wild life at all one 
needs a pair of good field-glasses. Mine are 
old and rather battered but they are good. 
They belonged to a sea captain who has gone 
on his last voyage and they are a valued 
possession. I use them to watch the antics 
of magpies, the head-combing and affectionate 
behaviour of the jackdaws and the savage 
way a carrion crow will tear at a dead rabbit. 
Sometimes I examine the countryside round 
about, picking out landmarks and places | 
visit in the summer when the fly-fishing season 
is at its best, and sometimes I watch a man 
at work on some far-away slope, an old man 
with a pair of horses and a plough or a young- 


ster sitting on a tractor turning stubble with 
great speed. It is perhaps a sly habit to turn 
glasses on a man unselfconsciously about his 
daily work, but I do not watch for long. 
Invariably a bird crosses my window and I 
find myself tracking it to the top of a wood 
or on over the horizon, and before long I 
turn to check the weather signs and study the 
movement of clouds. 


Wintering Cattle 

Winter puts a thicker coat on a horse, and 
any animals that stand out in the colder 
weather, such as the bullocks 1 looked at the 
other day, become as shaggy as buffaloes by 
the time spring arrives. The wintering fat- 
stock were in the hollow ruminating by the 
stream and standing like statues among the 
gorse. The coats of the bullocks have a woolly 
look already as the hair begins to thicken, 
but it is not enough to withstand a cold wind 
that blows across the higher ground. I went 
up to see where the farmer had been gathering 
bracken for lining the floor of a cattle shed, 
and stood looking down at other fields where 
cattle were standing out. They are hardy 
beasts these, but they seek the shelter and stay 
there even if a deceptive spell of wintry sun- 
shine floods the hill. Soon the grass will have 
been shortened, trimmed by the bullocks, 
cropped down by the sheep, and then the 
owner of flock and herd will have to come 
and scatter green stuff or swedes to keep his 
stock in condition. A long hard winter means 
an increase in the time that feeding is neces- 
sary, reduces the weight of the cattle and 
makes stock rearing less of a proposition 
than when spring comes early. 


Rotting Apples 

Most people hasten to examine stored 
vegetables after a heavy frost. We have had 
no frost to speak of yet, but the mild, humid 
atmosphere has brought my thoughts to the 
stored apples more than Once and only just 
in time at that. It is a good thing to look 
over stored fruit frequently when weather con- 
ditions are right for decay and mould as they 
are at present. IAN NIALL 
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SUID LE bUGUIa 


Compton Mackenzie 


Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius dementat. 


HOM Jupiter wishes to destroy he first drives mad. 

That sombre apophthegm kept tolling in my mind 

throughout the trial of those four young Scots, of 
“good characters, good prospects” and “coming from good 
homes,” in the words of the Lord Justice Clerk, accused of 
“ conspiring to coerce Her Majesty’s Government into setting up 
a separate Government in Scotland or with the intention of over- 
throwing the Government in Scotland.” This trial has been an 
example of political ineptitude for which one would have to go 
back to British statesmanship in Ireland for a parallel. 

By a majority the jury decided that the accused were not 
guilty of any attempt to overthrow the Government by blowing 
up St. Andrew’s House, which is the umbilicus of Scottish 
bureaucracy. The chief witness for the Crown was one Cullen 
who under instructions from the police acted as an agent 
provocateur—when the English want to describe something 
or somebody of which they are ashamed they frequently use 
a French name to suggest its remoteness from the English 
character. This man Cullen was apparently encouraged by 
the police to advocate violence and when he was able to assure 
them that four young men had responded to his incitement the 
police supplied him with mock gelignite in order to win the 
“ conspirators’ trust and reveal to him their Guy Fawkes 
plans. The jury unanimously found the accused not guilty of 
obtaining firearms to endanger the lieges, but by a majority 
they found them guilty of possessing gelignite with intent to 
endanger life and property or to enable other unknown 
persons to do so. 

The Lord Justice Clerk sentenced each of the accused to 
one year’s imprisonment and, since penal servitude for life was 
within his power to give, a sentence of a year was lenient. 
Nevertheless, the behaviour of the authorities had been exposed 
in the course of the trial as so fantastic that many people in 
Scotland considered it hardly lenient enough in the circum- 
stances, There was an ugly growl from the crowd of over 300 
who had been waiting four hours in the courtyard when that 
sentence was known, and when Cullen emerged from the court- 
room between two policemen he was booed and hissed. As he 
reached the High Street and all the way up it the crowd’s 
attitude became so hostile that he had to be protected by ten 
policemen. It may have been lucky for Cullen that the 
sentence on the four young men was not heavier; the crowd 
might have followed the savage example of the Porteous mob 
once upon a time. 

Three of the accused were brilliantly defended by Mr. Lionel 
Daiches, a young advocate, who presented his case with con- 
summate tact. That case was that the accused had very soon 
spotted Cullen as an agent provocateur and that they had led 
him on with the intention of getting themselves arrested in 
order to call attention to the danger of ignoring the question 
of Home Rule for Scotland until violence was inevitable. This 
explanation of their behaviour the jury accepted by a majority, 
and without doubt it was accepted by a large majority of 
public opinion throughout Scotland. The behaviour of the 
Edinburgh City Police in employing the services of a man like 
Cullen came as a complete, indeed a staggering, surprise, and 
there were many who believed that the nasty job had been 
handed to them by the Security people in the south. Indeed, 
so fantastic had the behaviour of the police appeared to 
Scottish opinion that, when in the morning papers on the last 
day of the trial the news was published of an attempt to wreck 
one of the pylons carrying the electric grid, many were con- 
vinced that it was a deliberate attempt to prejudice the jury 
in giving their verdict. People could not understand why the 
news of an explosion that took place in the small hours of 


Monday morning was not made public until Wednesday, 
There was resentment among those attending the trial at the 
presence of obvious Security spies in Court; indeed, the whole 
business has left the people of Scotland in no mood to tolerate 
any more histrionics from the Government. Rumours have 
been rife. It is commonly believed that the decision to hold 
the trial was taken at Cabinet level, and the unhappy position 
in which the Lord Advocate found himself has been noted with 
commiseration. Lots of people of course attribute this cloak 
and dagger charade to MIS, for whom such a pathetic 
apology recently appeared in the Sunday Times by their late 
chief. Nobody knows better than myself of what abortive 
conjuring tricks Security is capable, but even I hesitate to 
believe that this attempt to produce a carnivorous rabbit out 
of a battered top-hat was conceived by any numeral of 
Military Intelligence. Yet the alternative is to suppose that 
the Edinburgh City Police in a titubation of conscientious 
anxiety over the Royal visit allowed themselves to be scared 
by Mr. Cullen. There is, however, one more possibility being 
discussed, which is that the whole affair was a deliberate plan 
to discredit the steadily growing force of the movement to 
secure a Scottish Parliament by inciting those four young men 
to indulge in terrorist activity. 

If this theory is not to win general acceptance no time 
should be lost in applying a strong detergent to the reputation 
of those under suspicion of such despicable behaviour; 
official whitewash will not suffice. 

Even if we assume that the majority of the jury was right 
in finding the accused guilty of having 24 pounds of gelignite 
and 120 feet.of fuse in their possession “ with intent by means 
thereof to endanger life and to cause serious injury to 
property,” that does not excuse the political ineptitude of 
launching a prosecution for an attempt to overthrow the 
Government or the official turpitude of supplying the con- 
spirators with dummy gelignite and dummy detonators. It 
is certain that dozens of impressionable youths all over Scotland 
have been fired by this case to see themselves as active patriots 
in the future. Governments should not play with fire. 

In those long nocturnal talks I had with Tim Healy in 1924 
he said to me once apropos of the Sinn Fein election: 

“You know, we Nationalist members used to go over 
to Westminster every year and talk and talk in the House 
about Home Rule for Ireland and I sometimes used to 
ask myself whether we wouldn’t in our hearts have been 
disappointed if we'd won Home Rule: you see, we were 
really enjoying ourselves in London. And then those 
= swept us away in a night. . . every single one 
of us. 

When the National Party of Scotland was formed in 1928 
it was derided in the sober Scottish Press as the dream of a 
few crazy romantics. 

Listen to the sober Scotsman a quarter of a century later: 

“The Government should ask themselves what it is 
that makes young men from good homes with a reason- 
able standard of education take up such schemes as these.” 

The Government should get down to asking themselves this 
question as soon as possible. These young men will come 
out of prison, having achieved their purpose because they have 
called attention to the apparent impossibility of persuading 
party politicians to recognise the seriousness of the demand 
for a Scottish Parliament. If the constitutional approach is 
to be obstinately ignored an unconstitutional approach in the 
future is inevitable. The only matter for argument is how 
near that future may be. And the maddening reflection is 
that the people of England offer no opposition to Home Rule 
for Scotland: Whitehall and Westminster are the enemies. 

Stultum facit Fortuna quem vult perdere. 
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MITRE CLUB 


THE STATIONERY THAT 


Available in white and Wtaked WT wing CAatttr 
an attractive new shade : ; : 
of blue, in hoxes includ- Hete’s the gift of the season—Mitre Club—the new 
kind of notepaper that does make writing easier! Every- 
one will be delighted with Mitre Club, with its specially- 
processed satin-smooth surface that suits every kind of 
FROM ALL REALLY pen. Choose Mitre Club Cabinets in the gay new Christ- 
GOOD STATIONERS mas wrapping—for a gift that you know will please! 
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ing matching envelopes 
es. price 5/6. 





Our boys and girls depend on your help 
not only at Christmas time... but to 
see them through their training. Our 
stocking is a large one (800 children 
to feed, clothe and house), it needs 
constant refilling by voluntary con- 
tributions .... 


Please send a donation to the Secretary. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 
and share capital ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 
for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 

request. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 


INTEREST FROM DAY 
OF INVESTMENT 


PROMPT AND EASY 
WITHDRAWAL 
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witehery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know —the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Three meliow, slow burning, richly satisfying biends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 
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young man 
with ideals 





_ SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster 


of today may well wonder at the world. 
To what newspaper can he turn for truth, for 
idealism, for the sane view? Let him—before 
he dismisses modern journalism as vulgar or 
corrupt—try reading the Manchester Guardian. 
In the Manchester Guardian he will, to 
begin with, find clear, crisp writing. He will 
find accuracy and conscience; tolerance to 
temper judgment. He will be mixing with 
minds which have kept, if not their illusions, 
at least their ideals. 
This young reader will in fact be joining the 
company of a newspaper whose fame has stood 
long and spread far. The Manchester Guardian 


is a newspaper of modest circulation—which 


you will nevertheless find on the desks of 


intelligent men and women all over the world. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SPORTING ASPECTS 


Hard Play—Hard Lines 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


ROBABLY the most remarkable opening to a big rugger 

match was in the Twenties. As I remember it, H., L, 

Price kicked off for England against Wales, caught the 
ball as it fell, kicked again and gathered to score under the 
posts without another player on either side touching it. 

The opening of this year’s Varsity Match was not quite as 
remarkable as that. But it was good enough. Cambridge 
kicked off, but the ball did not go ten yards, so it was “ scrum- 
back,” and there was the Oxford hooker standing on the centre 
line with his arms outstretched like a withered tree, waiting 
for his two colleagues to join him in the first head-on clash 
with Cambridge. 

The scrum was formed, the ball put in. There was a quick 
toot on the referee’s whistle. The ball had not gone in properly, 
It was put in again; and again came the quick toot, somewhat 
sharper this time. The ball was put in a third time, and now 
from the whistle came not a quick toot but that long exas- 
perated blast which to rugger players means only one thing— 
a penalty . . . this time against Cambridge. 

Oxford’s full-back, Robinson, came up to take the kick. He 
looked unconcerned, but I suspect that his joints felt cold and 
stiff; and I am certain that I could exactly describe the state 
of his stomach, for this was: the first thirty seconds of the 
Varsity match, and I have been through those first thirty 
seconds myself years ago. 

Robinson dug his heel into the ground, dead on the centre 
line, and placed the ball, while the roar of the crowd diminished 
into a buzz and then subsided into a low hum. He walked 
back several paces, placed his hands on his hips, automatic- 
ally cleaned the spotless toe of his boot against his stocking 
and then, in slightly satirical silence, began his run. The ball 
soared. Even from right angles we felt that it was going 
straight, and anyway the mounting expectancy from the chaps 
on the South Terrace told us that it was straight. The only 
doubt was distance. Up it went in a beautiful arc and, sud- 
denly, there were the touch judges’ flags raised and fluttering. 
Within the first minute, Oxford, the incompetents, were three 
points ahead. 

I thought back again to the Twenties, to the last time when 
Cambridge came to Twickenham such hot favourites that 
Oxford men did not bet their half-crowns, they slung them 
down in defiance. Then Oxford had scored first, had never 
scored again, and were wiped by thirty points or so. Would 
this happen now? 

The roar mounted as the game resumed, and Oxford tore 
into the attack like tigers out for blood, like tigers, also, who 
can paw but not handle. There was enthusiasm, even ferocity, 
in Oxford’s suddenly inflamed attack, but no skill. And 
suddenly the scores were level. For Dr. Cooper, who refereed 
this tough, exciting match admirably, gave Cambridge a 
penalty inside the Oxford half, and Davies, the Cambridge 
full-back, kicked between the posts as gracefully and surely 
as Robinson had done seven minutes before. 3—3. 

Cambridge were now inflamed, and Griffiths on the wing 
side-stepped three men beautifully, only to ruin all with a 
wildly forward pass; and, by and by, it was Oxford again— 
or, rather, it was the Oxford forwards. Neither set of out- 
sides could do much—we had to wait forty-six minutes, in- 
cluding half-time, for the ball to reach either wing as a result 
of a passing movement. Oxford’s outsides were out of it 
because of Cambridge’s quick spotting which delivered man 
simultaneously with ball. The Cambridge outsides were out 
of it because poor Morgan, their fly-half, was obviously having 
one of those days. His partner Pearson was sending him a 
lovely service, but he just could not take it. It was fumble, 
miss, fumble. But more of Morgan later. In the meantime 
Oxford’s forwards took charge. They at least held their own 
in the line-outs, seemed to get more than their share from the 
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set scrums—though their.effective spoiling may have made 
Cambridge look to have less of the ball than in fact they had— 
and in the loose they were terrific. 

It was the Oxford forwards who made the only try of the 
match. First they gave a quick heel which allowed their fly- 
half, Winn, to send a low stretching kick into touch on the 
Cambridge twenty-five. They got the ball back from the line- 
out, and Birrell in the centre, trying to beat the chest-to-chest 
marking of Cambridge, kicked diagonally. It was one of those 
half and half chances, but Johnstone, following fast, took it 
on the line and Oxford were 6—3. Another foot or so to the 
left with the kick and they would have been 8—3 and wholly 
unexpected victors; but no one knew that then. It was enough 
that Oxford were in the lead again and that they remained 
so until half-time. 

For the next half-hour it was nearly all Oxford. Their pack 
continued on top, and, what was more remarkable, their out- 
sides began to play Rugby football. The ball even reached 
South African international Johnstone as a result, not of 
fortune, but of man’s deliberate act. Twice, with that curious 
swing-back of his, he made enough room to run round ‘his 
immediate opponent, and once a cross-kick of his looked like 
a try to everyone on the ground except the man who tried to 
gather it. During this period it looked odds-on what every 
sportsman wants to see—the uiter overthrow of the favourites, 
provided the favourites are Cambridge. But then Morgan got 
a nasty kick on the head and had to go off. When, some 
minutes later, he came back with his head in bandages and 
plaster, he began for the first time to play real football, and 
the whole Cambridge team came to life. 

Their forwards began to get the ball, and no longer had to 
scrum down seconds later because their outsides had bungled 
it. Instead, the ball passed rhythmically to the wings and back 
again until the Oxford defence began to look bewildered. At 
3.28 p.m.—twelve minutes, plus time off for injuries, to go— 
a cross kick, very like the one which had brought Oxford a 
score, all but succeeded for Cambridge. But there was direct 
intervention by the Almighty. Then, two minutes later, Cam- 
bridge did score. Oxford were, I think, offside, not for the 
first time. The distance was midway between the half-way 
and twenty-five yard lines and the angle was acute enough 
to be interesting. I watched the kick with some composure, 
but, bless me, Davies made it effortlessly. 

Well, that left us six-all and ten minutes-or so to go. All 
I can say is that those ten minutes did go, eventually. 

This was a tough, hard match. It was sometimes too tough 
to be quite proper. It was often too hard to be quite skilful. 
But, my goodness, was it exciting! Was the result fair? 
During the last ten minutes I would any time have settled 
happily for a draw. But on the whole ninety minutes, though 
none of you will believe me, Oxford really deserved to win. 





Che Spectator, Becem “er loth, 1853 


Six seamen of the Russian frigate Aurora, recently at Portsmouth, 
deserted. It is said they were seduced by Polish refugees, but there 
is no proof of anything of the kind. They had reached Guildford, 
when a Russian officer and a policeman overtook them, conveyed them 
back to Portsmouth, and placed them on board the Victorious hulk. 
The hulk had been assigned to the Russian crew while the Aurora 
was under repair; and in it the Russian captain caused the deserters to 
be flogged. Hearing the story, some persons in London obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus from Mr. Justice Wightman; and it was served 
first upon Admiral Martin, who referred the servers to the Admiralty, 
on the advice of the Judge-Advocate-General and Sir Thomas Cochrane. 
They also stated that the deserters had been transferred to the Aurora; 
so that there were no Russian deserters on board any ship or vessel 
under the command of the Port Admiral. Whereupon thé writ was 
tendered to the Russian captain; but he refused it, saying, that if it 
were really a writ from the Queen, it would no doubt come through the 
Russian Ambassador. The document was then thrust in at a port- 
hole, and thrust out again by a lieutenant. On Tuesday a writ was 
issued by the Lord Chief Justice, ordering the production of the six 
men and the Russian captain himself: but it was too late—the Aurora 
had sailed a few hours before. 
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Paper keeps your presents safe 


Christmas without parcels? As unbelievable as parcels 
without paper. Yet each Christmas thousands of 
parcels disintegrate before they arrive simply because they 
have been so poorly wrapped. Please help the 
Post Office; by all means use gaily patterned paper to 
decorate your presents but be sure to give them a good 
strong outer wrapping of tough brown kraft paper as well, 
TO SHOPKEEPERS we would say— 
good customers are entitled to insist on well wrapped goods; 


so when you are ordering wrappings and bags ask your 
suppliers for Reed’s Aylesford Kraft and Sulphite papers. 


Pioneers in modern paper technology 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD ° EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD ? BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 


THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
REED FLONG LTD ° HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ° REED PAPER SALES LTD 











Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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Five Types of 


Seience Fiction 
By TOM PULVERTAFT 


This article arrived at the Spectator office accompanied by 
the following letter: 

Dear Sir,—I enclose an article for consideration for the 
Spectator, also the usual s.a.e. 1 would like to add that, despite 
my age of fourteen, | would like this article considered in the 
ordinary way and not for the “schools competition” 
announced in your last number. 

I ask this because, in the unlikely event of it being accepted, 
I would rather buy a typewriter than get more books.—Y ours 
truly, T. B. Pulvertaft. 

Cobham House, Stowe, Nr. Buckingham. 

AM going to write about modern science fiction because at 

the age of fourteen I have read more of it than anything 

else, ever since I read a story in a pre-War magazine about 
Stick Men. 

H. G. Wells and Jules Verne did not really write science 
fiction in the accepted sense of the word nowadays. It was 
started by Hugo Gernsbeck in Modern Electrics, and was made 
popular by John W. Campbell, Jnr., author of The Thing, and 
now editor of Authentic Science Fiction. 

The main theme of science fiction is travel in space-ships to 
other planets. There are many attempts to escape from this 
theme; the most common is the “atom war” plot which is 
sponsored by the continual fear Americans have of one. 
Another is “ robots in control of civilisation,” and yet another 
is “ time travel” and the fourth dimension. 

There is a generally accepted “code” in science fiction. 
Mars is always the scene of a once mighty civilisation either 
fallen in ruin and death or on the point of doing so. This 
is a basis much strummed-on for a story about “A Mars 
Warning,” in which a rocket ship from Earth lands on Mars, 
finds that the Martians have destroyed themselves and vola- 
tilised their seas by atomic warfare, and then returns to warn 
Earth. This was the theme of Rocket Ship XM, one of the 
pioneer science fiction films. Venus is described as being in a 
very primeval state of affairs, and is often the basis of an 
“ After-the-end-of-Earth ” type of story, but is not the basis of 
operations so much as Mars. Mercury is rarely used in 
science fiction, as it would be difficult for the writer to populate 
a planet where such conditions of heat exist, but I occasionally 
come across some very clever ideas. Jupiter is very rarely 
populated, but A. E. van Vogt has written two very clever 
stories about it. The “ red spot ” of Jupiter is usually described 
as being highly radio-active and a space-ship graveyard. 

There are various grades of story. The first, such as the 









DAVID GARNETT 
The Golden Echo 


‘The most absorbing and best written of all his books. 
.. . How alive are the portraits of the writers he knew in 
his boyhood.’ RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


‘Conrad, Galsworthy, W. H. Hudson, and D. H. 
Lawrence all figure attractively, and this is the most 
natural, unstudied and human account of Rupert Brooke 
I have ever read.’ ERIC GILLETT 















‘lit up with frankness and frequently transfigured with 
a quality of memory which is poetic. . . . The book has 
a sense of enchantment which is most rewarding.’ 
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Dan Dare stories, are a sort of modern-western-cum-fairy 
story. There is always a hero and a villain, and the hero 
invariably triumphs. They are bursting with bug-eyed monsters 
and atomisers. 

A second type is often “ privately printed for the author,” 
and is just cranky. It is written by people who don’t know 
anything about science and try to write frightfully intelligently, 
It always half describes everything, and the story is a mix-up 
in which one never knows what it is about or what has 
happened. 

Then there are the better types of story. First, the sort in 
which people’s feelings are described—the sensations of a 
rocket pilot as he is about to land on the moon, the reaction 
of the world to the information that the sun will become a 
nova in a week, the man who lives in his own story. It ig 
a dream world of imagination, where people and things dis. 
appear at the author's will. Then there is the type written by 
such men as Arthur C. Clarke, who really believe that what 
they write is what will happen when man does—if he does— 
conquer space. And lastly, there is real science fiction, that 
uses a clever twist of true scientific fact. This type is written 
by such authors as Ray Bradbury, Isaac Asimov and van Vogt. 

On roaring away from the confines of the solar system, the 
usual method of getting where you want to is by “ hyper. 
space,” some mysterious dimension which is rarely described 
in any detail and which is usually a somewhat unhealthy place 
to be in. When you have escaped from the meshes of hyper- 
space, and are landed on whichever star system you have 
chosen, almost anything may happen. You may land (by some 
mysterious twist of the space-time continuum) back where you 
started. The planet may turn out to be a living thing, where 
no code can be applied. But whatever happens, never can an 
Earthman invade another planet in the rdle of a  super- 
intelligence—it is always vice versa. 

There are various “ drives” used to get from one planet to 
another: rocket travel, anti-gravity, “shot from gun,” and 
“back rays.” I have only come across the last once, but it is 
one of the cleverest, if the most improbable. It consists of a 
bottle of rays of light (which you fix in the front of your space 
ship) that are somewhat anxious to get back to their sun; this 
they do at the speed of light when the stopper is removed. 

The mentality that reads science fiction books is easily deter- 
mined by considering the advertisements in them, and the type 
of shop which sells them. The “lurid” type assume that the 
reader is the littke man who wants to be big, but has an 
inferiority complex—science fiction makes him feel mentally 
big, and the advertisements physically so. 

I have given a description of the worst and the best types 
of science fiction story, but to my mind the real difference 
comes in the sensation that each story gives you. In the better 
stories you are given a feeling of desolation, of emptiness— 
a strange ruined terrain and freezing wastes of outer space. I 
cannot myself understand how a boy of fourteen can in this 
modern age be more attracted by a picture of Buffalo Bill 
shooting his head off, or an antiquated aeroplane in flames, 
than by that of an enormous space-cruiser flaming across the 
void with a gaping hole in its side and bug-eyed monsters in 
flying saucers all around it. I myself would go through fire 
and water to get one of these. 
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Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the value of 
eight guineas, for articles to be written by boys and girls in schools ia 
the United Kingdom. Entries should be in the form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared in the past 
three years. 

Articles, which need not be typed, should be of about 1,200 words 
and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, W.C.1) by 
JANUARY 3ist, 1954, (NOT December 31st, 1953, as first announced). 
The name of the entrant’s school should be given at the head of the 
article, and envelopes should be marked “ Schools.” 
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Seven Pages 
of Expert-Planned 
Kitchens 


A guide to design, modernisation, space-saving, 
equipment and accessories, by Domestic Science 
experts, is the highlight of the inspiring January 
Number of IDEAL HOME Magazine. 

Other features of this important issue include: 
Furnishing Forecast for 1954, New House in the New 
Year, Developments in Pots and Pans, Rooms Inspired, 
Small House with Large Rooms, Two Rural Recon- 
structions, Indoor Plants, The Problem of Foundations, 
and Seed Orders for the New Year. 

Thousands of new readers are turning to IDEAL 
HOME Magazine—proof that it is the magazine 
for home-conscious people with practical minds 
and pockets. Recent numbers have sold out within 
hours of appearing on news-stands, and this will 
be another much-sought-after issue. Start your 
New Year with IDEAL HOME’S inspiration—and 
seserve your copy TODAY! 


MAGAZINE 
January Issue—on sale Dec. 18th-2- 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


has behind it the security and experience of a 
world-wide organisation tested and _ tried 
throughout 117 years,a Company whose strength 
and resources guarantee the prompt and equit- 
able settlement of claims—fire, accident, motor, 
marine, aviation, and all other classes. 


Head Office | London 


1 Dale Street. Liverpool 2 (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, £.C.3. 
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It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 
and carries on continuous and systematic investiga- 
tions in up-to-date laboratorics at Mill Hill. 

Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
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Le Grand Siecle 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HERE are national heroes who can and do appeal to 

nations other than their own. There are at least as 

many Napoleon fans in England today as in the time 
of Sherlock Holmes. The Lincoln cult, if not so widespread, 
is yet not exclusively American. The cult of Lenin and Stalin 
is the political religion (until further notice) of many millions 
outside Russia. But Louis XIV is a hero mainly to the French 
and not entirely to them. True, he was admired as well as 
feared. Imitations of Versailles cumbered the earth of Europe 
from Peterhof to Caserta. In fashions of all kinds, Europe 
went to the school of Paris and Versailles. Court manners, 
court academies, military organisation and style in prose, 
went architecture, music were all thought, not only by the 
French but by toute l'Europe, to be at their best in Paris and 
Versailles. 

Yet the great king was not a hero to his enemies. Louis le 
Grand was an official title, not an inevitable description as 
with Frederick and Peter. It was not and is not a title given 
automatically in France and recalls a great /ycée rather than 
a great monarch. Perhaps not quite as much as Philip II, 
Louis XIV was a great man for the home market. There is, 
therefore, a real need for a modern English book which will 
assess the claims of the man and of the epoch (not the 
“century ”) to greatness, not only in French but in European 
terms, one that will sum up for us the very varied and very 
critical French (and other) scholarship on the age and the man. 
Alas, this* is not such a book, and the market still exists for a 
work of “ high vulgarisation ” and, if possible, of human inter- 
pretation of the monarch who was so much a king that the 
fact that he was a man was for long lost sight of. We wonder, 
indeed, as we look at Versailles, whether its builder himself, 
at any rate once he had moved into the “ machine” (in the 
French theatrical sense), thought of himself any longer as a 
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man or only as the divine viceregent for whom, on this earth 
at least, was the kingdom, the power and the glory. 

The author of this book does his best to make Louis human 
and he does stress many of the good qualities that the King 
possessed, but it would require a much better organised book 
and a much more critical handling of the materials before 
we could begin to hope we had seen even Thackeray’s dummy 


under the grand robes of office. True, Mr. Lewis calls hig 
book “some aspects of French life,” but these turn out to be 
mainly “social history” of the old type; no subjects are 
thoroughly dealt with and some are totally ignored. Of course 
an author is entitled to choose his topics, but a reader is 
entitled to criticise his sense of proportion, the devotion of a 
chapter to the galleys and the ignoring of the navy of Duquesne 
and Tourville, the hostile but not too hostile picture of the 
orthodox medicine of Paris and the ignoring of the réle of 
the Sorbonne, of the academies, of the great scholars, lay and 
religious, of the reign. One of the causes of decline of the 
system was the repeated religious quarrelling. In_ stressing 
this, Mr. Lewis is right. But the most interesting and, in the 
long run, one of the most important of these quarrels, the 
debate over Jansenism in general and over Port Royal in par- 
ticular, is dealt with in a few superficial and quite confusing 
pages, while the much less important and interesting storm 
in a tea-cup over Madame Guyon is dealt with at excessive 
length. And few books of these pretensions can have had 
more misprints or a more unimpressive set of bibliographies. 

Yet the book has merits. It does make plain that there was 
something in Louis XIV that justified Acton’s very high 
estimate of him. One thing, not nearly enough stressed, was 
the King’s industry. As Louis wrote to his dull and torpid 
heir: J'ai méme souvent admiré comment il pouvait faire que 
l'amour du travail, étant une qualité si nécessaire aux 
souverains, fit pourtant une de celles qu'on trouve plus rare- 
ment en eux. Everybody else at Versailles might be idle 
save the King, an awkward matter when the machine fell into 
the hands of an idle man. It is natural to wonder what would 
have happened if the two cousins, Louis XIV and Charles Il, 
had changed réles. My guess is that Louis would have been 
a superior James II and Charles II a superior Louis XV. 
There was the industry of James II but far more brains; 
there was, if not the charm, the judgment and clarity of vision 
of Charles II, but none of that submission to mere pleasure, 
none of that submission to the political influence of women. 
No Madame Carwells at Versailles ! But in the almost reck- 
less zeal with which he promoted his bastards as in the 
inbreeding which he insisted on, one suspects that there was 
less of mere paternal love than of the egoism that could not 
bear to have his family ruled by the ordinary convenances. 
He was above them in more senses than one, as he showed by 
marrying the Widow Scarron. (Mr. Lewis’s hint that Louis 
was rather flattered by having a Mortemart for a mistress 
is, I think, absurd.) It was not a case of the bon peére de 
famille est capable de tout but of le roi est capable de tout, 
a more dignified but not more endearing line of conduct. 

Yet whatever the man was, the reign remains. What does 
that mean? Does it mean Strasbourg and Lille acquired ? 
Yes, but more than that (for there are the cities gained and 
then lost by an increasing disregard of realities). Does it mean 
the unity of the kingdom, the wrecking forever of the great 
nobles till the heirs of the Condés and Turennes are house- 
broken ? It means that and it means leaving the monarchy 
face to face with the rising bourgeoisie and going down im 
defence of the classes Louis XIV had tamed. It is the great 
crime and the great folly of the persecution of the Huguenots 
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which spread, all over Europe, a bitterly hostile élite. This crime 
was paid for by the House of France, but even more by the Gallican 
church which, indeed, is paying for it today. 


The epoch of Louis XTV is more than war and persecution. It is 
the age of Racine and La Fontaine, of Mansart and Lulli, of Marly 
and the great arch in Montpellier that, among other things, rejoices 
in the destruction of the heretics, of the statues in the Place des 
Victoires and in the Place Bellecour in Lyvis. It is the age of the 
foundation of Louisiana and of the saving of New France, the age of 
Frontenac and of Bossuet. It is also the age of Bayle and Jurieu, 
of the bull Unigenitus and of the youth of Voltaire. For Louis XIV 
lived too long, in more senses than one. Perhaps we should think of 
him as he was planning Versailles and getting tired of the esprit des 
Guermantes, | mean the esprit des Mortemart, in the person of Madame 
de Montespan. Recently I saw a revival in Paris, in great splendour, 
of Psyche. Most people thought it boring, but there was the deus ex 
machina, the Jupiter of his age, who took for a motto Nec pluribus 
impar and, in his heroic old age, lived up to that vaunting device. 
He may have been only a great actor but he was a great actor and his 
own producer. He is the ancestor of the present heads, both of the 
House of Bourbon and the House of Bonaparte. He was possibly 
a great man ; he was, in a professional sense, a great king. His 
monument is Versailles and I fear that one’s view of the man and the 
reign depends a good deal on one’s feelings about the chateau. | think 
it was politically a d:saster and architecturally a monstrosity but, 
De gustibus ! 


The Poetic Quarry 


Poetic Process. By George Whalley. (Routledge. 21s.) 
Hound and Quarry. By Harold H. Watts. (Routledge. 21s.) 


To deal at all properly with either of these books would need an 
essay of Macaulayesque dimensions, and a year or so of cogitation. 
All that can be done here is to give some description of what they 
are concerned with, together with a rough preliminary assessment 
of their value. Yet even to describe in a short space is to risk dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation, for both are profoundly pondered 
books. The difficulty is especially great, because it is illuminating 
to read them more or less concurrently, for though Mr. Whalley 
is mainly concerned with what his title implies, he is also involved in 
the kind of reality poets deal with ; and while Mr. Watts is in the 
first place eager to grasp the sense of reality animating poets (even 
if some of his subjects write in the other harmony of prose), he 
cannot, and does not try to, avoid a consideration of what the 
poetic” process is. 

Mr. Whalley found it necessary to embark upon this ‘‘ essay in 
poetics *’ some seven years ago, as a preliminary to writing about 
Coleridge’s mind. How to discover the way in which the poetic 
(or otherwise artistic) mind works ? He found to begin with that 
only the poets themselves could tell him anything, and was ‘* enraged 
that philosophers and critics could so disingenuously avoid the sub- 
jects they purported to illuminate.’’ Later he came to relate the 
poet and the mystic, obtaining enlightenment from Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers and Marcel. Poet and mystic alike seem to him to have 
** contemplative ’’ minds, for whom the end of knowledge is aware- 
ness ; the rest of us, who want to do things with our knowledge, 
have ‘‘ technical ’’’ minds. Mr. Whalley’s Introduction develops 
this theme (he is not arguing a thesis, he is trying all the time to 
arrive at one); and since he is himself a poet, we accompany a 
sensitive mind making what he can of actual experience, and we are 
at once caught by the persuasive quality of his book. He is all the 
time, with utmost humility, searching for answers to the questions 
he believes to be important, as all who care for poetry must think 
them to be, and he carries us along with him as he questions. If 
the titles of his chapters, ‘* What is Art,’’ **‘ Reality and the Artist,’’ 
** Imagination : Image-Making ’’ and so on sound alarmingly por- 
tentous, the reader soon finds himself at ease, since there is nothing 
pompous or pretentious about Mr. Whalley ; while those who have 
not been happy about modern authoritarian schools of criticism 
will find the freshness of a spring breeze in his last chapter, ‘* Poetry 
and Criticism.’’ His supporting quotations in prose and poetry 
are in themselves admirable. Disagreement will most likely occur 
in the chapters on metaphor, symbol, myth and so on, but at last 
someone is tackling the relation between these things and emblem 
and allegory. 

There is an altogether different approach in Mr. Watts’s book, for 
he begins with a thesis, which is that man has recently rubbed out 
the line between time and eternity ; the problem of good and evil 
we attempt to solve here and now, and do not wait for them to be 
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A Christmas selection 


Arthur Bryant 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. ‘“‘I heartily recom- 
mend this volume to the public. It is good story- 
telling all through, yet kept vigorously to the truth 
as known.’’—c, mM. TREVELYAN, Sunday Times 

** Mr. Bryant’s love of country and pride of ancestry 
communicate themselves with every sentence he 
writes.’’—The Times 16s. 


Margery Sharp 


THE GIPSY IN THE PARLOUR. Book Society 
Choice for Christmas. ‘‘Here is just the kind of 
reading that will help to keep you warm during the 
dark days of December:’’—ceratp suLetT. 10s. 6d. 


Gerald Hanley 


THE YEAR OF THE LION. ‘‘A distinguished and 
satisfying book at every level.’’ 
—ALISON BLAIR, Sunday Times, 
‘I shall be surprised if this is not one of the most 
successful novels of the year.”’ 
—RICHARD CHURCH, John o’London's. 


Return Ticket 


By Lt.-Col. DEANE-DRUMMOND. The story of the 
man who hid for 13 days in a cupboard after Arnhem. 
‘*Here is adventure enough for a lifetime. Put it on 


the Christmas list and make sure you don’t miss it.’ 
—LORD ROWALLAN Now in 4th edition 12s. 6d. 


Agatha Christie 


A POCKET FULL OF RYE. ‘‘There is no better 
all-round craftsman in the field. In A Pocket Full of 
Rye she is at the top of her form.’ —c. v. wepcwoop 


Brief Lives 


This series of short biographies of the great figures in 
history offers the ideal gift for young people, ‘*but 
it has also provided good reading for older people 
too.”’"—a. L. Rowse. The two most recent volumes are: 


Sir Christopher Wren, by John Summerson. 
**A masterly description of the genius of Wren.”’ 
—ECONOMIST Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


Lord Northcliffe, by A. P. Ryan. 
**A faithful study of a cyclonic genius.”’ 
--TOM CLARKE, News Chronicle 
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** reconciled among the stars.’’ This puts the writer of our time in 
a position different from that of Dante or Shakespeare; the old 
faiths no longer provide the answer, and each writer seeks his own 
** surrogate.’ What these are he tries to discover in a number of 
writers, such as Wallace Stevens, Jules Romains, St. John Perse, 
Thomas Mann, Yeats. In common with nearly all writers to a 
thesis, we are a little uncomfortable as he goes ; we wonder some- 
times whether facts are not being a little squeezed to fit the theory. 
And again, as with such writers, we feel that he is at his best when he 
momentarily forgets, or seems to forget, his thesis, and then he can 
talk fascinatingly and clarifyingly about the authors he has chosen, 
with,-as far as the poets go, a wealth of quotation. We may, for 
instance, be a little surprised to find that Mr. T. S. Eliot supplied 
an example of a man seeking for a surrogate faith, but that does not 
prevent the chapter on ‘‘T. S. Eliot and the Sti Point ’’ from 
being an exciting and fruitful one. Naturally the reader will most 
appreciate Mr. Watts’s penetration when he discusses those authors 
with whom he is familiar. Some, no doubt, will find absorbing the 
chapters on ‘* Yeats and Lapsed Mythology,’’ and ‘* Yeats: 
Theology Bitter and Gay *’; others may prefer ‘‘ Robinson Jeffers 
and Eating the Serpent.’’ A deeply thoughtful book, of the same 
order of importance as Professor Heller’s The Disinherited Mind, 
and on a correlated subject. 


One could wish that writers so good as these would pay a little 
more attention to the quality of their prose. Both write good prose 
structurally, with lively metaphor, and so on; what is wrong is the 
texture, which makes reading unnecessarily difficult. One does not 
arise from reading them, clutching the benefit but murmuring ‘* But 
oh what labour, Oh Prince what pain ! ’’ yet there is not the trans- 
lucency we meet with in the great critics, Matthew Arnold, say, or 


Mr. Eliot. But at least neither of them descends to jargon. 
BONAMY DOBREE 
Since Columbus 
The Bombard Story. By Alain Bombard. . (Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 


A History of the twentieth century written two hundred years hence 
would seem a discouraging project. Already we have endured a 
thirty years war, outrageous irresponsibility, unforgivable brutality. 
Yet perhaps the age of Shakespeare and the Counter-Reformation 
appeared little better to its successors. An extraordinary florescence 
of art and discovery persisted alongside savage religious wars and 
persecution. We too have comparable achievements though, 
muddled by destruction, heresy-hunts and the overriding ugliness of 
the social and political scene, we often fail to relate our humane 
successes to society, but consider them mere freaks, like comets or 
Siamese twins. Kon-Tiki, however, was only the most spectacular 
of several remarkable voyages: the conquest of Everest and the 





KON-TIKI 


THOR HEYERDAHL’s account of the 
most daring voyage of our century is still 
a world best-seller. Over a million copies 
sold in this country. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Wind and the Caribou 


ERIC MUNSTERHJELM. A fine story of hunt- 
ing, trapping, adventure and hardship in the 
Canadian Arctic. 2nd printing. 12s. 6d. net 


Jungle Green 


ARTHUR CAMPBELL. “An honest, graphic, 
illuminating account of active service in Malaya...’’ 





—PETER FLEMING in the Spectator. “It makes 
your blood tingle.’’—Daily Mail. 
Illus. 7th printing. 12s. 6d. net 


Two Eggs on My Plate 


OLUF REED OLSEN. “Exciting true-story of 

espionage in Norway.’’—Daily Graphic. “A 

good book by all and any standards.’’—Tatler. 
Illus. Sth impression. 15s. 
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sound barrier can be paralleled in medicine, education, literature 
and, through a Schweitzer, a Gandhi, in individual life. Dr. Bom. 
bard’s voyage deserves as ample a recognition. What is first signifi. 
cant is the motive behind it, as also with Thor Heyerdahl, so greatly 
superior to that of the vaunted Elizabethans with their rollicking 
greed for gold, slaves and naval supremacy. Bombard was haunted 
by the memory of forty-three corpses washed up in Boulogne harbour, 
He discovered that 200,000 die annually from shipwreck, that many 
survivors from the Titanic went mad in the lifeboats. He then 
studied the case-histories of prisoners and under-nourished popula. 
tions, then the sea itself. One essential fact was that there are 
nearly two hundred times as many living organisms in a cubic foot 
of water as in the equivalent amount of earth. In shipwreck the 
prime need seemed to be for the will-power that sustained Bligh for 
forty days on a week’s rations. Psychology and the right use of 
environment could perhaps save thousands. Ninety per cent. of 
castaways die within three days, yet no healthy body need perish, 
anyway of hunger or thirst, inso short atime. Despair and ignorance 
were surely more real dangers. 


Further analysis convinced him that the sea produced not only food 
but a sufficient and well-balanced diet. The vitamin content of 
plankton and raw fish could support life. Fish could produce fresh 
water. Furthermore, small amounts of sea-water itself could be 
safely drunk. Here he was challenged by the experts, so often a 
greater danger to the pioneer than is Nature. Personal example 
alone can convince them and then not always. His own task was 
not the conquest of Nature but dynamic co-operation to overcome 
physical and mental weakness. Regardless of financial and official 
hindrances, encouraged by one admiral, he set out with a single 
companion to sail from Monaco to Tangier in a motorless rubber 
dinghy, drinking only sea-water, eating plankton and sea-perch, 
passing hundred-foot whales, hearing mysterious uproars, encount- 
ering storms. Once they ate nothing for five days, once they capsized, 
At Tangier Jack, the navigator, cried off. But for Bombard the mere 
Mediterranean would leave his theory unproven. He set off alone 
to voyage across the Atlantic in the open dinghy, again living off 
the sea. For future connoisseurs, Atlantic water is apparently 
delicious compared to Mediterranean. He suffered terror and 
exhilaration, torrid heat, gales, sharks, sword-fish. Also diarrheea, 
haemorrhage, sight-defects, dehydrated skin. Once he wrote his 
will. He did translations, read Rabelais, Moliére, Cervantes, 
Montaigne, Aeschylus . . . and Bach and Beethoven scores. After 
sixty-five days he reached Barbados, having found that in denying 
the presence of edible fish and birds in vast areas of the Atlantic the 
experts were again misinformed. His book, whether read as adventure 
or a serious scientific document, is as stimulating as anything of its 
kind now in print. 

PETER VANSITTART 


Family Histories 


The Brudenells of Deene. By Joan Wake. (Cassell. 21s.) 


The Onslow Family, 1528-1874. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Chapman 
and Hall. 2ls.) 

THE great country houses are suffering the fate which overtook the 
monasteries more than four centuries ago; and their archives are 
lending an immense. impulse to the study of local history. Miss 
Wake suggests the ** golden years ’’ before the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century constituted the ‘‘ greatest period of historical 
research ever known in this country,’’ and a comparable period 
may be just beginning. The motives, formerly, were to find respec- 
table pedigrees for the new gentry, and respectable medieval prece- 
dents for contemporary controversies. Our modern motives are 
perhaps no less practical. The study of history inspires a sense of 
proportion in men who are bewildered by violent world movements 
which they cannot control; and local history is especially com- 
forting because it lays bare the roots which bind us to a past from 
which too many have been too roughly and too suddenly torn with 
consequences which must in some respects prove unfortunate. 


It would be hard to praise too highly Miss Wake’s account of the 
Brudenells of Deene, Northants, from the thirteenth century to the 
present day. Sixteen generations of that family which, like the 
Onslows of Clandon, Surrey, rose gradually to high social eminence 
without producing a single really great man, are brought vividly to 
life. Miss Wake’s book is well-written and well-constructed. A 
rare combination of effortless scholarship with narrative skill has 
made it a delight to read. In it, as in Mr. Vulliamy’s slighter and 
more rollicking work, the story is woven not only around a house, 
but around eldest sons who usually gave good service and often 
made prudent marriages. Daughters and younger sons remain 
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Kenya’s Most Critical Phase 
VINCENT HARLOW 


The Task Before Nato 
LORD TWEEDSMUIR 





Human Nature in Politics (II) : 
The Empiricist Answer 
HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 


Atom and Void in the Third Millennium 
J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Virtue in Our Time 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


Law in Action: The Liability of Hospitals 
for Negligence 
Cc. J. HAMSON 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


| District Heating 


A comprehensive report, published in two volumes, con- 
sidering} the development of schemes for the supply of heat 
from gentral sources as a means of conserving national coal 
suppligs and alleviating atmospheric pollution. 

Parts I-V. 7s. 6d. (7s. 10d.) 


Part VI. 10s. (10s. 5d.) 


hm wre ene one 


Repért of the Timber Mission to the British 
West Indies, British Guiana and British 
Honduras 

The Mission visited the territories from October to December, 
1952, to investigate the possibilities of increasing the output 
of West Indian timbers and of marketing them both in the 
British West Indies and the Uniied Kingdom. 

2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


Car Parking in the Inner Area of London 


Though applying specifically to London, the problem con- 
sidered by the Working Party and the solutions proposed in 
this report have their parallel in every city centre where 
traffic congestion is acute. Illustrated and with maps. 

7s. 6d. (7s. 9d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 
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York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1; 
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Collected Plays of 
Terence Rattigan 


Ten of his most brilliant plays contained in two volumes, with a 
special introduction to each. 15s. net each vol. 


The Little Ark Jane 


‘An adventure as strange, rare and exciting as those of Sinbad, 
Gulliver or Robinson Crusoe. It is impossible to forget and 
should become a classic.’—Daily Telegraph 


“Magnificently done ; the cruel terrors of the story are lightened 
by the courage and endurance of rescuers and survivors. A fine 
and absorbing book.’— Scotsman 10s. 6d. net 


The Long Good-bye 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 
‘A treat for connoisseurs . . . With crackling dialogue, cops and 
hoodlums, drink and luscious blondes, Mr. Chandler is as mas- 
terly as ever.’—John O’ London's Weekly 


‘A strange, compulsive, almost edible readability.’— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer) 


The Business at 
Blanche Capel sorcan 


An outstanding novel of suspense, set in a research station on 
the windy Essex coast. 10s. 6d. net 


Thurber Country+rhtnser 


‘One of the.very best Thurber collections.’—Spectator 
‘The most delightful and rewarding companion.’— The Times 
Illustrated by THURBER 12s. 6d. net 


The Great [ron Ship 


JAMES DUGAN 


‘An extraordinary book that fills out the legend of the Great 
Eastern into a cinematic account of the birth, life and death of 
an extraordinary ship.’—The Economist 

‘Fascinating, incredible—but true.’—Daily Mail 

Illustrated J6s. net 


This I Believe 


The Personal Philosophies of 100 Eminent Men and Women, with 
a foreword by EDWARD R. MURROW 


‘A good book to keep by the bedside and to dip into before go- 
ing to bed.’"—w. J. BROWN (Time and Tide) 12s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 





Chancellor Thurlow 


The Life and Times of a great 18th-century lawyer 
ROBERT GORE BROWNE 


Thurlow is the forgotten man of the XVIIIth century. As an 
orator, in his day, his eloquence was compared to Fox’s and 
Pitt’s. As a statesman he entered the Cabinet at the critical mo- 
ment when death had removed Chatham. For fourteen years 
Lord Chancellor, he ruled the House of Lords with an iron glove. 
Asa barrister he had played a leading part in such famous trials 
as the Douglas Case, the Duchess of Kingston’s, Horne Tooke’s, 
John Wilkes’s. As a judge his was the reputation of perfect 
integrity and complete incorruptibility. This book, written by a 
barrister, who also wrote a Life of Bothwell, is an attempt to 
resurrect his memory. Illustrated 25s. net 
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shadowy figures until quite recent times, and it is clear that without 
primogeniture most of the documents upon which both writers rely 
might have failed to survive. Queen Elizabeth I thrust many new 
responsibilities upon landowners, and the records which they kept 
of their activities flash a lights on many aspects of English history. 

For example, the Brudenells, who were prominent at the Court 
of George III, were non-political although they held three peerages 
and four seats in the Commons. As Sir Lewis Namier pointed out 
in his Romanes Lectures at Oxford last year, that family typified 
the interests of placemen before politics were dominated by parties. 
During the eighteenth century placemen like the Brudenells and, in 
a lesser degree, the Onslows, shared the control of Parliament with 
two other broadly differentiated groups—the independent country 
gentlemen, and a few mercenary and ambitious factions which fore- 
shadowed the future, and pretended sometimes to be disinterested, 
although they were almost always concerned about personal ends. 

The Brudenells and Onslows, who both still inhabit their historic 
houses, produced some odd characters during the nineteenth century. 
The seventh Earl of Cardigan (J. T. Brudenell), despite the lustre he 
acquired through leading the charge of the Light Brigade in the 
Crimea, was for many years, with good reason, the best-hated man 
in England. His widow, one of the last of the great eccentrics, 
proposed marriage by letter to Disraeli. The second Earl of Onslow 
was a famous coachman, and a kinsman earned notoriety by his 
fanatical support of the fraudulent Tichborne claimant. 

The absence of a genealogical tree makes Mr. Vulliamy’s book— 
his thirtieth—occasionally difficult to follow. The historical back- 
ground is in places rather slapdash, but the book offers good value 
as entertainment. Miss Wake, who recently received an honorary 
degree from Oxford for her work during the past thirty years on 
local records, has written in a quiet but extremely effective key a 
book which is a model of its kind. 

PHILIP MAGNUS 


Colonial Documents 


British Colonial Developments, 1774-1834. By Vincent Harlow and 
Frederick Madden. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 35s.) 

It is now twenty-five years since the late Mr. K. N. Bell and Professor 
Morrell produced their British Colonial Policy 1830-1860, a collection 
of documents that may be said to have displayed for the first time 
the great wealth of unpublished material that is available for the study 
of British imperial history. Many of those who use that invaluable 
book must have wished for a companion volume on the preceding 
period, from the American Revolution onwards. Professor Harlow 
and Dr. Madden have now met that need. 

In its general] lines their book follows the example of its predecessor. 
It is a collection of documents. The introductory matter is confined 
to a brief preface. The notes are businesslike and terse, at times one 
might almost say laconic. The reader is expected to supply his own 
commentary, with the aid of the standard works that are now begin- 
ning to multiply : the second volume of the Cambridge History, 
Professor Harlow’s own massive and important Founding of the Second 
British Empire, the first volume of which was published last year. 
One criticism may be suggested : the index is entirely unworthy of 
the book. Six hundred close-packed pages cannot be adequately 
analysed in an index of little more than four. All we are given 
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Awarded the Queen’s Prize 
for Poetry 


ANDREW YOUNG 


* His name is on the select list of those from whom posterity 
will choose the immortals of literature.’ TRUTH 


SPEAK TO THE EARTH 
THE GREEN MAN Poems. 3s. 6d. net 
A PROSPECT OF FLOWERS Essays. 10s. 6d. net 
A RETROSPECT OF FLOWERS. Essays. 10s. 6d. net 
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THE COMPLETE POEMS 
with wood engravings by Joan Hassall 
10s. 6d. net 
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33, 8932 
is a list of proper names. What we need, in a work of this kind, 
is a careful index of subjects. 

In all other respects the book is admirable, and in one way a great 
improvement on its predecessor. It covers a much wider range, 
The previous book confined itself entirely to illustrating the problems 
of self-government, colonisation, tariffs, and humanitarian policy jp 
the West Indies and South Africa. This book begins, imaginatively 
and rightly, with the expansion of British power in the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific from 1776 onwards : the acquisition of new bases— 
Trincomalee, Penang, Singapore ; the push into the China Seas, 
A very important series of documents on the development of Crown 
Colony government comes next, drawn from every part of the British 
Empire. Some of the most interesting are those from Malta and 
Ceylon. Among the documents on economic policy may be men- 
tioned four letters from Nelson, relating to the vexatious disputes 
he became involved in at St. Kitts through his zealous efforts to stop 
the illicit trade between the island and the new United States. [py 
Part IV we see something of the early attempts to control and 
humanise emigration and of the origins of the penal settlements in 
Australia. The last two Parts of the book are concerned with frontier 
problems in North America, Africa, and the Pacific, and with the 
humanitarian policy of the age of Wilberforce and Buxton. 

This bare summary will indicate something of the great sweep that 
the book takes in. It is a work of first-rate importance : a collection 
of primary material that is essential for an understanding of the 
formative years of the modern British Commonwealth. 


JACK SIMMONS 


My Mother’s House 


My Mother’s House and Sido. By Colette. Translated by Enid 

McLeod and Una Troubridge. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 64.) 
Ir must be highly satisfactory to a writer to be awarded a Book 
Society Recommendation twice in sixteen years for the same book, 
When La Maison de Claudine was first translated in 1937 it appeared 
under the title of The Mother of Claudine and in the same list as two 
novels by Maurice Dekobra. Some words of Arnold Bennett 
about Colette were quoted as the only introduction to a translation 
which now seems hardly literate. 

The name of Claudine, which is not mentioned in the book, has 
now wisely been dropped and the translation could not be more 
sensitive and true. To re-read this book now—it was written 
over thirty years ago—is to come closer to Colette’s true personality 
than is possible from reading the novels, and to realise why a French 
critic entitled a recent essay about her Le paradis perdu. None 
of her books expresses better than this one the life-long nostalgia 
that dominates so much of her work, the feeling that happiness was 
in the past and can never be in the present or the future. For this 
reason there is more gaiety in My Mother’s House than in most 
of Colette’s books, for she is re-living her childhood that was so 
happily crowded with her parents, brothers, sisters, village friends, 
her animals and flowers. 

In his interesting introduction Roger Senhouse points out to 
what extent Colette was an artist and not merely a writer of pleasant 
reminiscences; it would have been easy for her to publish the delight 
ful letters from her mother, and everyone would have been charmed; 
but to use these letters, to ‘‘adapt’’ their dates now and then—that, 
as Mr. Senhouse shows, is the art of autobiography. Some might 
say, the art of fiction, for by the time Colette began to write about 
her family she had come to regard them as her own creations. _ 

With Sido, which is very suitably published here, together with 
My Mother’s House, there is a subtle change of tone, although 
it was written only seven years later, in 1929. The same gaiety 
is there, but its glow is more vivid only because it is shorter. Colette’s 
parents are now remembered more than re-incarnated, and her 
own feelings of regret enter more openly into the writing. As 
in all her best work, her own experience is enlarged until it touches 
that of everyone else. ‘‘In those days there were bitter winters 
and burning summers. Since then I have know: summers which, 
when I close my eyes, are the colour of ochre-yellow earth, cracking 
between stalks of corn; and beneath the giant umbels of wild parsnip, 
the blue or grey of the sea. But no. summer, save those of my 
childhood, enshrines the memory of scarlet geraniums and the 
glowing spikes of foxgloves. No winter now is ever pure white... 
There is an exquisite ra/lentando in the longer, more carefully weighed 
sentences. And for all the delight of Sido, Colette’s mother, it is the 
portrait of her father and his unwritten books which stays longer in 
the memory; Sido makes other appearances but Le Capitaine, who 
influenced his daughter more than he knew, is a more striking 
and sadder figure. Colette’s other heroes, in her novels, are unsatis- 
factory, shadowy figures in comparison. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Still depend on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


7,000 children in our care are hoping you will be 
their Father Christmas. Please remember them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 


wou!d help to feed 
10/- our boys and girls 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes’’, should be sent to 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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SOME FALCON BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 


By BURGESS DRAKE 
Some fascinating new characters move with zest and 
frolic through éntirely new situations and adventures. 


With hilarious illustrations by MERVYN PEAKE. 
12s. 6d. 


ELLESTON TREVOR 


The ‘‘Woodlanders’’ are dearly loved by children who 
have heard their adventures in the B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour. 

Mole’s Castle 8s. 6d. 

Sweethallow Valley 9s. 6d. 

The Wizard of the Wood | 6s. 

Badger’s Moon 6s. 


Illustrated by LESLIE ATKINSON 


ANTS’ CASTLE 


Another charming book by Elleston Trevor, describing 
how the wicked Grey Ants invaded the Black Ants 
Illustrated by DAVID WILLIAMS. 6s" 


For children over 5 and under 75 
ANIMAL LORE & DISORDER 


By JAMES RIDDELL 
Introducing some animals you know, and a lot more 
you have never heard of. ‘*... yould keep anyone 
entertained for hours.’’—PUNCH 5s. 


FALCON PRESS 


6 & 7, CROWN PASSAGE, PALL MALL, SWI 
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| One of the oldest and soundest Societies 

| of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 








| 
| 
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The SAVOY of 
LONDON | 


Compton Mackenzie | 30 


This is the fascinating story of 
a famous London landmark 
that has become a meeting- 
place for the world. 





PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 
NET 


© PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


a ‘FOR BOOKS: 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS & RECORDS 


three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed 
collection of books for 
Christmas gifts. And for 
extra-special gifts you 
should see our wonderful 
collection of Fine Bindings, 
Foyles have departments for 


Records, Music, Stationery, 
Handicraft Materials. 








Seven hundred eventful years 


Foyles stock of over 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 





XUM 


separate the original palace 
from the present-day hotel. 
This cavalcade of history is 
brilliantly chronicled in word | 
and picture. With 41 illustra- | 
tions, including 21 pp. in colour. | 

12s. 6d. net 


HARRAP 





Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request, 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 





(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 





























119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 

Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Bitter and Earnest 


Political Thought in England (Tyndale to Hooker). 
Morris. (Oxford. 6s.) 


** Bitter and earnest writing,’’ said Bacon, ‘‘ must not hastily be 
condemned ; for men cannot contend civilly . . . about things which 
they hold precious.’’ 

Political philosophess of Tudor England, at any rate, could not 
thus contend, and Mr. Christopher Morris begins his excellent little 
book about them with a plea for some indulgence. After all, if their 
tempers were short, so too were their books. By the strictest stand- 
ards, those men were not political philosophers, because they were 
not systematic thinkers and their subject was not specifically the state. 
They did not even deal in abstractions. They wrote of monarchs, 
not Monarchy, of liberties, not Liberty, of rights, not Right; and 
this, I am afraid, may prove even less acceptable to some readers 
than the bitterness and incivility. Myself, I like it, because I believe 
that liberties and rights exist, whereas Liberty and Right do not. 
I would rather have an ‘* unphilosophical *’ theory which was 
sensible, than a systematic one which was not ; I would rather have 
Hooker than Hegel. 

Inevitably the most vocal a$ well as the most typical of Tudor 
theorists were Protestant theologians. They were theorists of church 
government who found themselves, all but unintentionally, theorists 
of civil government. As Mr. Morris says: ‘* In view of their 
ultimate reliance on conscience or the ‘ inner light,’ it was inevitable 
that sooner or later the Protestants should voice the claims of 
conscience against external authority. Anything so individualistic as 
the Protestant religion was bound to develop a politically ‘ liberal ’ 
side,’’ And yet, ironically, it was those whose belief in the ‘* inner 
light’’ was most intense, the Puritans, who were the least ‘‘liberal,’’ 
since, on the model of Calvin’s own Geneva, they wished to extend the 
power of the state to punish sins as well as crimes, and it was only 
because they had not the government in their own hands that they 
thought tolerance a good thing. 

Robert Barnes argued in his pamphlet of 1532, Men’s Constitutions 
Bynde not the Conscience, that the prince, however wicked, must be 
obeyed in all things, unless he forbade his subjects to read the 
Scriptures, but little more than sixty years later Hooker set forth in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity, besides much else, an adumbration of the 
social contract theory and the Whiggish doctrine that government 
rests on consent : 

** Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation hath 
not made so.’’ 

Hooker stopped short of saying that the outraged conscience had 
any right to rebel. Mr. Morris reminds us that a serious clash in 
England between governors and governed was to the Tudor mind 
hardly more than an academic hypothesis ; it was taken generally 
for granted that the interests of the ruler and the ruled must coincide. 
But one has only to read Locke to see how many of Hooker’s ideas 
were carried into later seventeenth-century revolutionary thinking. 
Hooker provides a link, too, between his own age and the past. 
He found a place in Protestant thought for the old Catholic concept 
of Natural Law, and he was a champion of reason in an age of 
emotional excess. He was the one Tudor theorist of politics who was 
earnest but never bitter. 


By Christopher 


’ ‘ 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


PYYTITIITILILIITITITITriiitt 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


THE GOLDEN HORIZON 
evitea ty Cyril Connolly 


More than a hundred stories, poems, essays, memoirs 
and reportages from ninety contributors who include 
W. H. Auden, John Betjeman, Sir Maurice Bowra, 
Croce, T. S. Eliot, C. Day Lewis, Macneice, Moravia, 
Orwell, Bertrand Russell, Dr. Edith Sitwell, Spender, 
Dylan Thomas, Valery, H. G. Wells and Denton 
Welch. This is not just a scrapbook but contains four 
books complete in themselves including the most 
original history of the war so far published, a sheaf of 
brilliant short stories and a survey of literature from 
Horace to Svevo. 612 pp. 25s. 
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New Novels 


The Mind Has Mountains. By Jessie Rutherford (Heinemann. 12s, 64) 
Most Loving Mere Folly. By Edith Pargeter. (Heinemann. 12s, 64) 
The Wound and the Scar. By Vernon Scannell. (Peter Nevill. 10s. 64,) 
Silky. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

NoveLs are rarely works of art but that does not mean they cannot 
be enjoyed in a mild way; it is no use asking for Tolstoi every week, 
Which brings us to this week’s novels. 

The villainess of Miss Rutherford’s interesting first novel is Doctor 
Winifred Orwin, a fifty-three-year-old psychotherapist. This lady 
is a bogey and the author might be warned against bogeys. But to 
say that nobody like Dr. Orwin could be found in the medical 
fraternity would be carrying criticism too far. Winifred bullies and 
fascinates her patients (they are all women) and cheats on her income 
tax returns. But Winifred’s own youth was a neurotic time. Her 
father, a clergyman, loved her sister best and the young man Winifred 
was going to marry married someone else. The paying patients 
come to her Harley Street sofa and as they patter their life histories 
and Winifred murmurs, ‘* You mothers are doing the hardest job of 
work in the country,’’ her thoughts stray to the approaching lunch 
hour or to her carefully nurtured career. If that aged pioneering 
lady, Dr. Treherne, had not driven her to study at the age of thirty for 
a medical degree, might not she herself be at this moment on the 
sofa-side of psychiatry? She is perhaps better with her clinical work 
among children. Little Angela no longer shaves the fur off her 
teddy bear. For all its clichés in thought and plot, and occasional 
vulgarity in style, Miss Ruthegford’s book draws the reader into 
it and stirs deep feelings as the unhappy Lydia trails inevitably 
to that overdose of aspirin, leaving behind her a poem which makes 
it perfectly clear, if only people would read poems, that Dr. Orwin 
is responsible for the death of this heroic and tormented invalid, 
Miss Rutherford’s dialogue is excellent. 

Miss Pargeter writes of unsuitable love. The woman is fourteen 
years older than the man, she is- called Suspira and is an artist in 
pottery. The young man is twenty-two, a garage mechanic, 
Suspira’s husband, Theo, is an artist in paint. The town where 
they live is not far from London but it is still a small-town place 
where people ‘‘talk’’ and everybody knows everybody’s business; 
Miss Pargeter does all this very well. Soon the husband who drinks 
is found dead of a dose of potassium cyanide and Suspira is brought 
to trial. What happens after the trial—she is acquitted—is that 
she marries her young man and each suspects in secret that the other 
has been the murderer. It is only when this point has been cleared 
up (though who did kill Theo remains a mystery—he must have 
killed himself) that they can begin to be happy, but of course fourteen 
years is fourteen years. Miss Pargeter is good about the trial and 
about the social problems but she is not very good when she describes 
Theo’s portrait of Suspira: ‘‘A wild, potential but still look, about 
which like the swirl of her vivid possibilities the patterns of profound 
colour span .. .’’ et cetera, as also perhaps she was not quite happy 
in choosing this name for her heroine. 

Mr. Scannell’s novel is about an educated young private soldier 
who fights through to Victory in Europe and then, finding he is 
on a draft for the Far East, thinks he has had enough and deserts, 
He runs nervously, sometimes he has a tutor’s post, sometimes he 
lives at his friends’ houses. His wife will not help him but as he 
runs*to the north of England there is a kind newspaper girl who will 
help him. The author truly gives one the feeling of worry and move- 
ment and of life in London and the northern towns and the people 
his hero frequents. And when the Army gets him back he is good 
about this too. Why did you do it? I was fed up. So am I, says 
the questioning officer (so are we all, is the burden), but I don’t 
run home. Mr. Scannell faces the proposition that his hcro is not by 
some standards ‘‘much good’’, but allows him to come to the sly 
conclusion that as far as the eternal pattern goes he may have a 
right to be that part of it which is ‘‘not much good’’ and there be 
happy. In which conclusion there is at least the courage of honesty. 

Silky is the charming ghost of a young girl who lived in the Big 
House before it fell into ruins. At present this old Maine home- 
stead is inhabited by Cephas, a weak person who is always angry 
because of his weakness, his wife, a saintly slattern, heavily pregnant 
and very tired, and his young children who have not yet grown 
melancholy. It is a slight and sentimental story. Its charm lies 
in its unpretentiousness and in the matter-of-fact detail of the daily 
life—the landscape changing from late autumn to winter, the visits 
from the brash sister, the school play on the snowy night when the 
baby is born—and in the light contrast of the happy ghost Silky 
who goes off leaving them full of hope, because Cephas’s old disused 
library has been found to contain a number of first editions. 

STEVIE SMITH 
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Shorter Notices 


The Ancient Capital. A Historian in Search 
of Winchester. By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
(Muller. 15s?) 

‘* EMINENT alike as historian and dramatist, 

novelist and theologian,’’ says the blurb of 

Mr. Ross Williamson. Certainly the diver- 

sity of the author’s talents is amply displayed 

in this historical excursus-cum-guide-book. 

He advances into the field of mediaeval 

mysticism with all the relish for the esoteric 

he showed in The Arrow and the Sword, 
he indulges here and there in his favourite 
sport of baiting the orthodox historian, 
finds time in passing casually to dismiss Miss 

Austen’s ‘* tiny prattling circle ’’ and to 

pillory the architect Butterfield as a vulgarian, 

and flickers from one view of Winchester to 
another with a virtuosity as entertaining as it 
is bewildering. 

**You can ‘do’ Winchester, after a 
fashion, in a day,’’ Mr. Ross Williamson 
imagines. Heaven help the poor tourist who 
attempts it with this book as his guide. 
He would be lost, mentally and physically, in 
twenty minutes, and many readers with no 
such ambitions will be inclined to wish that 
the author had so far yielded to guide-book 
dogma as to include a map. But readers will 
find much to enjoy if they have any interest 
in Winchester beyond the most superficial, 
or are merely content to read, where even 
the prejudices are well presented. P. Zz. 


The Psycho-Analysis of Artistic Vision and 
Hearing. By Anton Ehrenzweig. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

THERE is something at once immediate and 

elusive in our personal reactions to music 

and painting, which has little to do with 
formal aesthetic valuation, although that may 
be invoked later to justify our prejudices. 

Mr. Ehrenzweig turns to psycho-analysis to 

explain this pre-logical type of perception, 

and illustrates his theme with Freudian 

*‘interpretations’’ of a wide variety of 

works, from Mantegna’s ** Dead Christ’’ to 

the cartoon figure of Chad. His thesis is 
provocative, and is clearly the product of 
alert listening and looking, as well as of 
strenuous thinking on his subject. 

G. M. C. 


Merseyside—A Scientific Survey. Edited by 
Wilfred Smith, M.A., F. J. Monkhouse, 
M.A. and H.R. Wilkinson, M.A. (Pub- 
lished for the British Association by the 
University Press of Liverpool. 21s.) 

THE most permanent memorial of a visit 

by the British Association is generally the 

scientific survey of the district which is 
handed to the members on their arrival. 

The present book is an excellent specimen 

of its class. It consists of a collection of 

twenty-nine essays divided into three groups, 
the Land and the Sea, Merseyside, and the 

Merseyside district. All but two are written 

by members of the University staff, and the 

standard of scholarship is high. Though the 

Scientific point of view is naturally to. the 

fore, science is interpreted widely and many 

of the essays deal with the social and 
economic sciences. Others are concerned 
with archaeology, history, and language, and 
to the general reader these are among the 
most interesting. It is a pity-that Liverpool's 
distinguished architectural history is not 
covered. The book is excellently produced 
by the Liverpool University Press. 

JM. W. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


LOWER EXPORT PRICES 


THE 28th ordinary general meeting of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) will 
be held on December 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr. J. S. 
Crossley:— 


During our last financial year, which ended 
on the 30th September, we opened 75 new 
offices in different parts of the world. Your 
business is still a “live” one and the range 
and scope of its activities are not diminishing. 


Turning to the balance-sheet, the variations 
which are reflected here do not give the 
impression that any marked change has taken 
place in the Bank’s position, in spite of the 
fluctuations in commodity prices and interest 
rates which we have witnessed in the past 
twelve months. Although deposits have in- 
creased and stand at the highest figures we 
have so far recorded, the items represented 
by cash and money at call still exceed 20 per 
cent. of the Bank’s total liabilities to the 
public. 

I suggested last year that the lower prices 
then ruling for the staple export products of 
so many of the territories served by the Bank 
must adversely affect our results. The actual 
decline in the net profit shown would, how- 
ever, have been more marked had it not been 
for a slight, but welcome, decrease in the rate 
of tax payable. From the available profit we 
have transferred £150,0U0 to premises reserve 
account and £300,000 to the reserve fund. The 
latter amount has been supplemented by 
£200,000 which we have been able to release 
from contingency account, being provision no 
longer required. After effecting these transfers 
our reserve fund stands at £8,000,000. 


LESS PROFIT ON EXPORTS 

You will notice the reduction in the figure 
for acceptances, etc., which is to some extent 
a reflection of the lower prices. To quote a 
few examples, and taking the prices ruling at 
the end of March, 1953, compared with 
March, 1952, i.e., at the middle of each of 
our last two financial years, it can be seen 
that, with the notable exception of wool, which 
stood at a substantially higher figure, most of 
the other principal products were sharply 
lower. Cotton had fallen from 41d. to 31.8d.; 
rubber 324d, to 20}d.; cocoa 315s. to 247s. 6d. 
and sisal from £230 to as low as £97. You 
will, perhaps, not be surprised, therefore, to 
hear that the financing of the exports of these 
commodities during the year just passed has 
brought us less profit. 

If it was difficult last year to predict the 
course of events with any confidence, the task 
today is still more formidable. I suggested 
that we might look back on 1952 as a turning 
point marking approximately the end of the 
sellers’ market, which had dominated post- 
war conditions. It is true that many prices 
have fallen, and some appear to have reached 
stability at the lower levels now ruling; some 
again seem to be recovering, while others still 
are falling. There is no longer any pro- 
nounced general trend in a particular direction. 
Superimposed upon this striking change in the 
economic climate, however, there has 
recently been some change in the political 
climate also, and one reacts upon the other. 
Strange and wrong though it may seem, there 
is no doubt that the lessening of international 
tension, however slight and whether justified 
or not, has recently been the cause of market 
uncertainty, which in its turn has created some 
anxiety. It is against this background of un- 
certainty that our policies now have to be 
considered. 








HARRIS LEBUS LTD. 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


THE sixth annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus Ltd., was held on December 8th in 
London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 
_The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 

The Trading Profit for the year to July 10, 
1953, after providing for all charges, including 
depreciation, amounts to £561,879 as com- 
pared with £416,885 in the preceding year, an 
increase of £144,994. After providing for 
Income Tax and Profits Tax computed on the 
profit for the year the net profit amounts to 
£228,883. 

The 4 per cent. Preference Dividend, less 
tax, of £21,500 and the proposed Ordinary 
Dividend of 8 per cent., which, less tax, 
amounts to £88,000, together absorb £109,500. 

The last half of the financial year to July, 
1953, was an important period for the Furni- 
ture Industry. The Utility Furniture Scheme 
was abandoned, price controls were finally dis- 
pensed with and it became possible for the 
Industry to manufacture and sell its products 
unhampered by these regulations and controls. 

Last Winter the industry was in the midst 
of a serious depression in upholstered furni- 
ture which continued up to the Spring of the 
present year, but I am glad to say that later 
there was a general improvement which is still 
continuing. Your company has shared in the 
results of the improved demand and the sales 
achieved during the year show a considerable 
increase. 

You will, I think, agree that the year’s 
results are gratifying. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that your 
company can face the long-term future with 
sober confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
BETTER PROSPECTS 


THe 33rd annual general meeting of Herr- 
burger Brooks, Ltd., was held on Dec. 9 in 
London, Sir Louis Sterling, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 
1953:—The general recession in Trade coupled 
with the closure or severe restriction of many 
of the regular overseas markets had a serious 
effect on the Piano Trade. The result of these 
adverse conditions in the first six months of 
our financial year was an extensive fall in 
sales with curtailed output leading to short- 
time working in the London factory and con- 
sequent higher production costs. 

This depressed state of Trade continued 
until early in 1953. In February of this year 
there were definite indications of improvement 
which have continued through the ensuing 
months and this improvement shows every 
sign of continuing throughout the present 
financial year. The net profit although con- 
siderably reduced may be regarded as satis- 
factory in such a difficult trading year. Your 
Directors feel- justified in recommending to 
you that the Dividend be maintained at Is. 6d, 
per Share as in the last five years. 

It was in April of this year that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer decided to remove all 
Purchase Tax chargeable on Pianos and while 
the result of such abolition was bound to bene- 
fit the industry, some time must elapse before 
the full effect on Piano sales can ex- 
perienced. The relaxation of some restrictions 
in markets abroad already apparent will 
improve the Export trade which must receive 
priority as regards sales, but this coupled with 
the expected increase in Home Trade justifies 
optimism for the future, 
The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue battle for the Savoy which began in the 
stock markets looks like ending in the 
Courts. To prevent Mr. Harold Samuel 
rebuilding the Berkeley Hotel as offices, 
that is, if he gets control of the Savoy group, 
Mr. Hugh Wontner, the chairman, has 
made a clever move which has alarmed and 
shocked the City. He has formed a new 
private company, Worcester Buildings, to 
acquire the Berkeley from the group in 
exchange for £640,000 preference stock and 
£10,000 ordinary stock in Is. shares, the 
latter being held by the trustees of the Savoy 
staff Benevolent Fund who cannot be dis- 
missed or replaced by the directors. The 
legality of this move will no doubt be tested 
by Mr. Samuel who, having bought Mr. 
Clore’s shares, now has about 30 per cent. 
of the votes. But, legal issues apart, Mr. 
Wontner is making nonsense of the whole 
joint stock company system, which is based 
on the vesting of control in the equity stock 
and the disposal of that control by the 
democratic principle of one share one vote. 
In other words Mr. Wontner is divorcing 
ownership of assets from control of assets. 
Actuated no doubt by the highest motives, 
he is nevertheless creating vested rights for 
management and staff which may be 
opposed to shareholders’ interests. He is 
thus substituting syndicalism for economic 
democracy. 
directors the master of the shareholders 
instead of their servant. Surely his proper 
course of action is to call a general meeting 
of shareholders, lay his policy before them, 
invite Mr. Samuel to present his alternative 
policy, and let the votes cast at the meeting 
decide which should be adopted. 


Dangers of the Savoy Manoeuvre 


What would be said if the chairman of 


United Steel were to follow the example set 
by the chairman of the Savoy? I can 
imagine Sir Walter Benton Jones getting 
very angry at the constant bidding for his 
shares by Tories and Socialists. Calling a 
meeting of management and men he might 
then decide to sell all the denationalised 
steel works to a private company in exchange 
for shares, the equity being held by the shop 
stewards as trustees for the managers’ and 
staff benevolent fund. So to hell with 
Parliament ! Is that absurd? But it is 
exactly parallel with the coup of the Savoy 
chairman. It is quite wrong to confuse the 
issue by raising the irrelevant controversy 
over the ‘* bid ’’ technique. Buying shares 
in an open market or making “* bid ”’ 
offers to shareholders is a sound, time- 
honoured way of acquiring company control 
which is not made unsound just because the 
buyer or ‘* bidder ’’ is a bold financier not 
wearing the old trade tie. It is also wrong 


to confuse the issue by raising the cry of 


shareholders versus employees or City 
versus industry. Company directors should 
not conduct their company affairs in the 
interests of one group as against another. 
They are bound by the Companies Act to 
serve their masters, the equity holders, sub- 
ject to any direction served on them by 
Parliament or bodies empowered by Parlia- 
ment and subject to any voluntary agree- 
ment entered into with a Trade Union. 
Mr. Wontner must not, therefore, try to 


He is making the board of 





escape from the dangerous issue he has 
raised, which is substituting a management- 
staff dictatorship for equity control, a new 
vested interest opposed to the common 
shareholder’s interest. Incidentally, he is 
opening the door wide to the revolu- 
tionaries of the Left who, like Professor 
G. D. H. Cole, want to grab all company 
reserves. Mr. Norman Smith, Labour M.P. 
for South Nottingham, is apparently intend- 
ing to submit a resolution to the House of 
Commons ‘** to vest the ownership of a 
company’s undistributed profits in its 
employees and its customers (represented 
by the Treasury) equally.’’ He is trying to 
excite prejudice against the equity share- 
holder because he is ‘‘ absentee’’ or 
because he ‘‘ flits from one investment to 


ll, 


1953 


another, seeking tax-free capital apprecig. 
tion.’’ Mr. Wontner should realise before 
it is too late with whom he has thrown ip 
his lot: they are the leaders of the mana. 
gerial revolution—the forerunners of the 
totalitarian State. 


Mr. Clore Laughs Last 


Mr. Clore must be satisfied that he has 
been able to turn his nuisance value to 
profitable account so quickly. He began 
buying his 97,500 Savoy holding when the 
shares were around 30s. According to the 
report he bought 10,500 shares on Noy. 
ember 23rd when the price was around Sls. 
and 60,000 between the 26th and 27th when 
it rose to 53s. The shares have since been 
up to 62s. and down to 53s. It is not dis. 
closed at what price he sold to Mr. Samuel 
but his profit has been greatly exaggerated 
in the gossip columns. He took a risk and 
when the curtain finally comes down at the 
Savoy his laugh will probably be the longest, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


SeLecTiIviTy is now the keynote in the 
industrial share markets. Dark horses are 
slipping back in the market race and the 
well-known stayers are coming to the front. 
This is particularly noticeable in the store 
share market where the ‘* bid ’’ companies 
have been outpaced this week by such old 
favourites aS WOOLWORTHS and MARKS AND 
SPENCER. In the past three weeks Wool- 
worths have risen 4s. to 64s. 9d. Its final 
dividend will be declared in the middle of 
next month. Last year it earned 67 per cent. 
The interim was raised from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent.—for the year ending in Dec- 
ember—and it is generally expected that the 
final will go up from 40 per cent. (which 
included 5 per cent. bonus) to 45 per cent. 
or even 50 per cent., assuming that the 5 per 
cent. bonus is repeated. This would give a 
yield at present prices of about £5 8s. per 
cent. There is no doubt that the chain 
stores have enjoyed their full share of the 
increase in domestic consumption this year. 
The optimists are supported by the recol- 
lection that in 1952 Woolworths paid in 
Excess Profits Levy an amount equivalent to 
18 per cent. on the ordinary. It will make its 
last E.P.L. payment this-year. Incidentally, 
Marks and Spencer also paid in Excess 
Profits Levy the equivalent of 18 per cent. and 
as their trading year does not end till March 
they will have three months trading free of 
this Levy. I would not be surprised to find 
that Marks and Spencer have done rela- 
tively better than Woolworths this year. 
The 5s. shares have quietly moved up from 
67s. 6d. cum interim of 20 per cent. in 
November, when I called attention to them, 
to the present middle price of 70s. Assum- 
ing that at least 60 per cent. is paid for the 
year the shares are still reasonably valued 
to yield 44 per cent. This best of all 
** growth *’ stocks should find a place in 
every investor’s portfolio. 
. * . 

Rumours of take-over bids have so worried 
the directors of ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 
that they have taken the unusual course of 
announcing in advance that a second 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. will be paid 
in March and that the total distribution for 
the current year will be raised to 20 per cent. 
against 12} per cent. The shares have 





risen to 59s.—from a low level of 38s. this 
year—and yield 6} per cent. A one-for-one 
share bonus is also to be made to bring the 
issued share capital more into line with the 
capital employed. The Company has made 
a good recovery from its 1952 recession but 
its associated company, American Thread, 
is still taking very little profit. The case of 
English Sewing Cotton is interesting because 
it shows, first, that take-over bids are fore- 
ing directors to adopt a more liberal divi- 
dend policy, secondly, because as long as 
balance sheet values do not reflect present- 
day (inflation) values, take-over bids will 
continue to be made. 
> . ~ 


A YIELD of 7} per cent. from the equity of a 
highly efficient, very conservative, small 
industrial company is not unattractive. This 
can be obtained from the 2s. ordinary shares 
of VOKES at 5s. 3d. cum rights of one share 
for four at 2s. 6d., which is equivalent to 
4s. 8d. ex rights. Vokes is a firm of specialist 
engineers making filters and silencers for a 
wide variety of machines in many industries, 
It also manufactures accessories for the air- 
craft, motor and other trades. Its issued 
capital is £175,000. In the year to June, 
1953, its net trading profits were nearly 
15 per cent. up and out of earnings of 142 
per cent. it has merely maintained the dis- 
tribution at 174 per cent. It had to pay 
£41,000 in Excess Profits Levy but even so 
its earnings were then 108 per cent. The 
chairman tried to excuse this extreme con- 
servatism by referring to the company’s 
capital commitments, including the new 
factory premises, but its financial position 
is strong and it is issuing 250,000 shares at 
2s. 6d. He also raised a note of caution 
about the company’s prospects. It serves a 
large cross-section of the engineering in- 
dustry and the order books of many of its 
customers are said to be shortening rapidly. 
Nevertheless, trading in the first four 
months of the Company’s financial year has 
been favourable and, barring accidents, 
the results for the year should again be very 
satisfactory. The dividend, therefore, seems 
assured. Perhaps it is a blessing in disguise 
for shareholders to have a chairman who 
refuses to look through rose-coloured 
spectacles. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 760 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, December 22nd, addressed Crossword, 

99 Gower Street, Lendon. W.C.1, Envelopes must be received not later than first post 

hat day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle. Solutions must be on the form 

below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the name of | 
the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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One of the quins makes a» catalogue 


8. 
Across under the taxi. (8.) 





1. A ramp trouble for the walker. (12.) 14. Example of price-war at the butcher's. 
9. His wife was a collector, but she wasn't @. 
cagey about it. G, 6.) 16. Mike’s good anagramatically and must 
10. Rita's all on the up-and-up. (5.) have a cold nose. (6, 3.) 
11. Does Mr. Turner? (6.) 17. Customary statement at the docks. (8.) | 
12. All aboard here for Alabam’. (8.) 18. Ante-felling necessity. (7.) 
13. 24 dn. Molendinar make-up for the 20. Sisters each in opposition. (7.) / 
* stage? (6, 5.) 22. White poplar. (5.) 
15. Woolly? Very awkward, (8.) 24. See 13. 
18. Home for a hero. (8.) 25. Aspirated cash afoot. (4.) 
19. Dashing fellow but on edge. (6.) ‘. : 
21. The hold-up girl, (8.) Solution to 
23. The ship’s shop. (6.) Crossword No. 758 
26. Sharp's the word. (5.) 
7. Preambles, (9.) ‘3 | | 
28. Not evidently pea-soupers in the Al 
Temple. (12.) 4 | 
ve 
Down oy 
1. “ Ethereal minstrel ! - of the sky.” tJ | 
Wordsworth) (7.) } 
2 ‘6 and a half yards to sicep on Me | 
3 to me high ——— are a fecling.”’ 2 } 
(Byron) (9.) i! 
4. Ruskin wrote this last. (4.) mn 
5. So the air really was like wine! (8.) | | 
6. Assault at the studios. (5.) 
7. The home of classical football? (7.) | 





Solution on December 25th 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 758 is Miss M. B. Bruce, 
200 Den Walk, Buckhaven, Fife. , 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 
3s. per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 Tines. Box No. 1s. extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,_ Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221 (S_ lines). 


PERSONAL 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home—Convales- 





cence or Rest. Good nursing with 
| available treatments, massage, electro- 
| therapy-psychology. Building or slimming 
diets. Every comfort Radio. television, 
etc.—Miss M. Gough, Cheswood Grange, 
Lapworth, Warwicks Tel.: Lapworth 197. 
CHURCH with a place for Reason 
Information about Unitarianism 
Please send stamp.—S., Secretary, Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
PPRENEZ 4a parler Francais comme en 
France.—Box 761C 
RE YOU SINGLE ? Suitable introduc- 
tions confidentially arranged Free 
Details from-—Marjorie Moore (Dept. S) 
392 Strand, London, W.C.2 
RT.—Take up Water Colour Six 
famous Artists teach you by post 
The Course is a sheer joy, easy, inexpen- 
sive. Pupils exhibit in yal Academy, &c 
Other Postal Courses in every branch of 
Art. Iliustrated Prospectus free.—Press 
an Sehaet Ltd. (Dept. S.P.13), Tudor Hall, 
Betse FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker Street, London. N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 


ticulars 


ee ow PATIENT. (531696) Poor Man 


(64) unable to wor«. Wife ill in hos- 
pital. Clothing and special foods needed 
Please help us to care for him (also hund- 
reds of other sad cases). National Society 
for Cancer Relief, Dept G.7., 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 

NAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
courses Brochures 3d.—Secretary, 
Southern Training Coilege, Brighton, 6 
ENTRAL LONDON Fabian Soctety 
annual dinner-dance, 17th Dex 
Tavistock Rest.. W.C.2. Guest speakers 


Lord Pakenham, Jennie Lee, M.P. Tickets 


15s. from Margaret Johnstone, 198 Somer- 
vell Rd., S. Harrow, Mdx. BYR 5097 


O YOU SUFFER FROM NERVES ? Try 
Nerve Manipulation, a therapy of proved 
value in conditions of nervous tension, ex- 
haustion, fatigue and physical debility 
The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure. 
OUGLAS V. MORGAN, a genuine astrol- 
er, will send details of his work for 
6.8.2. irfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly, Wales 
RINK FOR XMAS, Farm Hunt-Cider 
or Cornish Mead—the golden clear, 
smooth distilled dry aperitif of honey and 
apple juice matured in oak 2 years. Deliv- 
ered free in returnable hand made casks 
anywhere in gallon cask Cider, 
57s. 6d 1 gallon cask Mead, 68s. Deposit 
on casks 35s. Cash with arder Malvern 
and Mead Co., Priors Croft, 
Malvern, Glos 
J,RIENDSHIP INTRODUCTION BUREAU 


Hanover Square. London Ww.l 

Matriage or Friendship. Write for details 

NTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
Clients everywhere Details free 

Mary Biair (Rm. 26) 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 

EARN to weave—Write for literature, 

4 Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate 


Canterbury, 6 


—~ 


N P.’s Creak, Dovecotes flutter, Lifes a 
ehazard very utter. Life ins H'se. 
p’chase, Endowt., Pensns., Educn.—H. L 
Austin, Ex-M.P.. Crown Life Ins. Co., 125} 
H. H'born. HOL 1701 
N ARRIED couple, educated sincere, 
receptive, wishes to meet similar 
couple for friendship and exchange visits. 
—Box : 
PPORTUNITIES exist for Capital Appre- 
ciation in active stock markets. Those 
interested should read the _ Investors’ 
Chronicle. Two issues free of charge trom | 


72 Coleman Street, London, EC 
UTSTANDING illustrated work, 
half-tone at moderate cost from 

Quality print, the Duplicating spectalists, 87 

Tottenham Ct. Road, W.1. MUS 0380. 


line and | 
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MADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS 


Range of Poplins, sports’ materials 
and wool mixtures, with self-measure- 
ment chart, sent on request. Collar 
attached, 42s., with two collars 49s. 6d. 
Ladies shirts, 42s. Mens’ pyjamas, 75s. 
H.L. Sewing Company. 

Lane, Stockport, (Cheshire. 





High 








ARISIENNE, aged 21, highly 
mended, seeks au pair post 
Write Miss Baird, Argyle View, 
Renfrewshire 
DJRIVALse 
bers 
B.U.P.A. can 
for Specialist 
etc and the 


recom- 
6 mths. 
Gourock, 


treatment in iliness Mem- 
(including Dependants) of 
make private arrangements 
treatment, Nursing Home, 
. Association refunds all or 
substantial part of cost. Send postcard for 
descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 32/13, 
The British United Provident As ociation, 
61 Bartholomew Close, London, c.f. 
pPRorassOR AL woman (33), 

the arts, sense of humour, 
genial contacts.—Box 763C 
QrMase Psychologist available 

private therapy.—Box 764C. 
*MOKING JACKETS, all colours Velvet, 
\ Corduroy, 16 gns. 100 per cent. Nylon 
Shirts c/a White or Cream, best make 75s. 
Sunspel finest poplin Pyjamas, blue, green 
or claret, 63s. Xmas gifts for the man of 
taste B. Nicoll & Co. (Est. 1840), Shirt 
Makers, 66 Jermyn Street, A 


interested 
seeks con- 


for 


LLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 

4 ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades. Direct 
from the largest growers in the world. 
From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box One quality 
only. the best ! Write for Catalogue.— 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. Phone: Wivelsfield Green 232-233. 
YOINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold. 1952 
Cat. of English Ooins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 65, Great 
Portland St., London, W.1.(Tel.: LAN. 3677). 
YONTACT LENSES.—-Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
Details ftrom— 


your own Practitioner 

|The Contact Lens Finance Co., 4 Reece 

Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7 

I ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 

estimate emake Handbag Co., Dept. “‘S,’’ 

183a, Brompton Ra (corner Beauchamp Pl.) 


| three 


turnings from Harr 
oO" FIRE your small independent boiler 
for about £100 or less with Nu-way 
Home-Fire burner, thermostat and three 
months’ capacity tank. Banish stoking and 
dirt at far less cost than electricity or gas. 
Write Nu-way, Droitwich, for nearest dea 
( LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
Harrods, Ltd., London, 8.W.1. SLO 1234. 


SHOPPING BY POST 

LANITE Anti-fog, Anti-dazzle spectacles 
4A. reduce headlight glare, relieve eyestrain, 
give clearer view in fog and poor light 
sone for television watchers. Price 18s. 9d. 
ase 2s. 9d. extra.- — & Son, 

Home Park Road, 8.W.1 
PPLES Cox Orange Pippins (8 to the 
Ib.) 12 Ibs. for 16s. Registered post 
free. Cash 7 days after delivery.—Claygate 
Orchards, Dept. S., Harpenden, Herts. 
Oy ey 4 FRUITS Best French 
Extra Quality. Special 3 lb, net Presen- 
tation box. Assorted Apricots, Greengages, 

Pears and Figs. 30s. Smaller 1) Ib. 
l5s. 6d. Glace Apricots. 14 Ib. 22s. Elvas 
ra i lb. 8s. Carlsbad Plums 4 lb. 6s. “ 
ib. 12s. Marrons Glaces 14 %z. 16s. ° 
bapert Raisins. Delicious tasting in borg 
nal attractive 1 lb. packets. 4 for 1 


pa 
68a a 


post paid. Christmas delivery aap’ 
a orders posted by Dec. 2ist.—Shilling 
Cc Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3. 
poet HONEY, packed in 1 lb. glass 

jars, sent by passenger om. »_ eee 
paid 4 Ib. 1é6s., Ib. £1 Ww cK 
Chedds, Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 


1 UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Price List now.—H. 


or our Free 
London, W.1. 


34 Wardour Street, 


Send 
Fiertag, 








ares 


EQUAL To A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Sénd today 
for our investment brochure. 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


rPrvy P ing - ociely 







RESERVES 
£1,400,000 


ASSETS 
£20 Millions 


o8k 
£85. GEntRAt - 


CHELTENHAM 


’ 
™ MaICan, ACA. 
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SILHOUETTES 


This book shows with what compara- 
tive ease the artist, amateur or professional, may adapt 
the old art of silhouette-making to his own special require- 


By Raymond Lister. 


ments. It also provides the 
collector with a condensed 
history of the silhouette, 
and shows how the works 
collected were made. 

12s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 
































AYTONS Wine Merchants 


LEET SECRETARIES 
‘woife for their latest vine, ‘List. A 
3a bo! 





(Manchester Square), ITERARY TYPING 
08 


, 55, Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s 


yea 
) this fascinating magazine, with its world- 
wide coverage and glorious coloured plates, 
7 postage free anywhere 


r RIAD OF GENIUS, Max Wykes-Joyce’s 
critical /biographic . 


Nabbs House, Greenmount, 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Auntie Glad_ Anemones 


this famous dessert 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 


KITCHENCRAFT Co., 


women seeking teaching appointments, 


‘YHRISTMAS CARDS also Matrons and Assistant 7 ee o- 
J (T.W.E.) 


Relations Commit- 


YOMMON ENTRANCE 


Sea and mountain air 





Davies's White Lodge, 2 
Telephone Park 4465. 


Tuition for examinations 











Oxon) has vacancies next 


Sixth form 100. Close 
Oxford and Reading Uni- 
PLICATING TYPING. Price we from 

Tompkinson, 38 East 


. examins ation appropriate to their age Inciu- 
MPLOYMENT BUREAU 





YHE CHANNING SCHOOL 


and, 
"ET Te GHANCE 1 ! ‘ 
x holarship Examination, 


open to any girl born between ¥-- 1, 
are offered for both 
Boarders and Day Girls. 


Walter Gruen & Son, 5 
iy Valley Rd., Coulsdon, Surrey. Uplands 
708. 


Highgate, London, N.6 
‘WHE COTSWOLDS. Smal) Co-Educational 
school with family atmosphere. Special 





FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU ON 


NU-SWIFT ! 


Fascinating, new, multi-coloured 
**Fire!—Your Danger- 


. Independent Boarding School 


SECRETARIAL COL- 
South Molton Street 
1 s) 


ws i ELL-BALANCED Preparation for the 
a F phony Kg aed a School of Mankind——Life itself 
tailsation the method 
r princi ples) seeks to untele individual 


NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 


advertisements must 


English and French Artists. 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 


cant is a man aged 


) ] HITECHAPEL ART | See. 


18-64 inclusive or a ings and Sculpture. 


woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 

she, or the employment, 

the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
s 


cles Order, 


days 10-6, Sun. 2-6. 


SSISTANT EDITOR, age 25 to 35, 


quired for a 


industrial magazine with h 


ship and Lcoveane i. 
jects. This is 


at 8 p.m. Hirsc h String Quartet. 
Piano Quintets, Cesar Francs 


appointment with on so employing 
over twelve thousand people. 
mensurate with experience, 
progressive scale. Evidence of sound writing 
ability will -be required. 


instance by letter, 
details to—Box 762C. 


Dvorak; ‘String Quartet, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


NGLO- GERMAN Association: Christmas 
— Olga Schwind = bet. 


A eGo ation OF COUNTRY 
(National Association of Mixed Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs) require Field Officer. 


or woman, for 


from ‘angio- German Association, 
w : WHI 3393, 


England. Considerable travelling 


Experience of youth 


leadership essential S CLUB CONTEMPORAIN 5 Whitehorse 


Salary £500 per annum. 
the Employment Officer, N.A.M.C. & CG 
| 30/32 Devonshire Street, 1 
B® requires Senior Assistant, 

Department to act as deputy 
of Catering with particular 
| for co-ordination and day-to-day direction 


of BBC's Catering 


Prints and Paintings 


“ACCOMMODATION ; 


Westbrook, Cc hippenham. 


Duties include overall financial 
Department anq interpretation 
rulings in terms of requirements of 
dual restaurants, involving close liaison with 


Area Superintendents 


A service is provided for some 9,000 


in London arca at 
centres with catering 
Essential qualifications 
ledge and experience 


HOLIDAYS AND a 
LIVERS TRAVELS 3 


include wide know- : 
INEXPENSIVE WINTER 


provision, cooking and presentation of 
aligned to standard costing and 


system; competence 


SPORTS HOLIDAY 


on doorstep, ski-lifts, s 
Cc 


and management of restaurants and 
catering services; experience > 
all grades of catering staff and in committee 
work; resourcefulness in adapting 
tion to special occasions; 
business contacts, complaints 


initiative and tact 


B. Wilmot-Allistone, 
"Oex 
SPORTS House = a. 


Xmas and | New “Year 


not provided. Applications to Appointments 


Officer, Broadcasting 


HOTELS AND GU EST “HOUSES 


within @ week, marked 
acknowledgement please 


addressed envelope 


T BC requires Talks Producer 
There are two producers, 
mainly with industrial, 


horticultural matters, 


Good foo i: Perm _ 
A R. A.C 


ary and cultural topics and general 


including Magazine 


appointment may be made in either of these 


| two categories. Work 
organisation and 
and talks features 





and judgment essential 
knowledge of West Region most 


Salary £795 (possibly 





tions exceptional) rising by § 
ments to 1,065 p.a. maximum 


to Appointments 
House, London, W.1, 





within a week. For sat, Le 

enclose stamped/addressed envelope 

T ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
4 Inspectorate—Inspector « 


or Woman) required 





| upon all forms of speech 
drama at the primary, 


"| ther stages of education 


£1,600; appointment 


YREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, 


» fine old Ci Ls herteus 


minimum Application 
details, from Education Officer 
2 


S), County Hall, 


be returned by Ist January, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LE c TURES 


NGLO-GERMAN Association: 


wig Koch on 
illustrateq by records 


combe exudes the peaceful” air of an “a 


attend to your requirements personally. 


17th, Caxton Hall, Westminster at 6.30 p.m 
RCADE GALLERY, 28 Old Bond Street 
Formalism and Realism 3 

| Art: Mannerist and Baroque Paintings 
RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. 
State Apartments and King’s 

Apartments with Regency 

works of art. Open daily 


cluding Sundays 


Taahoos and outdoor amupe- 


for holidays or long-term Winter residents 
4 5 3 ground- floor rooms 


West Chiltington 2257. 


UMOROUS Drawings by 
and British Artists. 


Lower Regent Street, 
Mon.-Sat. Admission 


and courteous service. 
Details from 4 Manese, 


EPEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
1. Recent Paintings + Water- 


w. 
colours by John Minton. 
Sats. 1 


4 Ambrose McEvoy 








EICESTER GALLERIES, 


For Winter Warmth, Christmas 
Festivities and Spring sunshine 


mund Dulac (1882-1953) 


NV ARLBOROUGH, 
- 


W.1. European Masters— Daily 10-5 36, 


Sat. 10-12.30 
N ODERN ART 
- 


Council Exhibition of paintings, sculp- 


ture, glass, ceramics, 


erin 


etc EW BURLINGTON 
1 SA Ope 


Old Burlington Street, 
January (closed 24-27 
Weds., Fris., Sats 
10-8. Admission 1s. 


TORQUAY 


De paint RECENT tee 4 VIII: 
WILSON AIN 


aha by 
VAN 


A.A, R.A.C., and Ashley Courtenay 


. GOGH, TO 
UTREC, RENOIR, nw hs 


Pa 
Daily 9.30-6 Sat 
Street, W.1 


Britain by GeorGce Berrivce & Co., Ltp., 36-37 
Inland and overseas, iid.; Caoada (Canadias Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, December ith 


Iclephone: EUSton 32 











1896. Published by Tue SPECTATOR Ltp., 





